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NOW READY 


Easter Lilies 


Should be potted at once, as Easter is early this year 
Japan stocks are now arriving, and are in first-class shape 


. 9to10 in. bulbs, case of 
300 bulbs, $15 00. 
to 9 in. bulbs, case of 
300 bulbs, $15 00. 
9 to 10 in. bulbs, case of 
200 bulbs, $17.00 
Giganteum, 7 to 9 in bulbs, case of 
300 bul bs, $18.7 75 
9 to 10 in. bulbs, case of 
200 bulbs, $21.00. 
LILIUM CANDIDUM, selected bulbs, $5.00. per 100. 


A Few of the Leading Narcissus 
PAPER WHITE GARSHLORA, 13-15, c-m, fine bulbs, case of 








JAPAN LONGIFLORUM, 


- Moultifiorum, 7 


1250 bulbs, $11.25. 


DOUBLE VON SION, first size 
extra size . 














SPANISH IRIS, mixed 





$10.00 per hundred. 


VIOLETS 


Lady H. Campbell & California, out of 
2% inr pots. Fine healthy stock. 

$2.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000 
Smilax 2! in. $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1000 


J. C. Schmidt Co., Bristol, Pa. 
GOVERNOR HERRICK 


THE NEW VIOLET 
Origitated and introduced b 
H. R. CARLTON, Willoughby, °. 





We have the following stock in the finest condition to 


plant and now is the time to plant 


om inch at om 00 ate doz., $10 per 100 and $75 Per 1000 
12 100 75 “ 1000 


it will aan you. Tryit. Order at once. 


VIOLETS 


Strong Field Grown Clumps 


PRINCESS OF WALES, $5.00 per 100 


CASH WITH ORDERS 


CHAS. H. GREEN. Spencer, Mass, 


VIOLETS 


Strong Field Grown Clumps 


PRINCESS OF WALES, $5.00 per 100 
J. S. SMILEY, 


West Roxbury, - Mass. 
FERNS, CRIMSON R4AMBLERS,etc. 


10,000 fine Ferns, low, stocky planta, Bostons, Pier- 
sonii, Scotti, 5 and 6-10. pots. Must be sold, 


2000 Dyser old Crmson Rambler, 3 to +f; small | THE RECORD BREAKER FERN—IT HAS NO COMPETITOR 


canes, $15 per 10 

5,000 Vinca maj. var. Tried 
per 100: 2 1-2-in., $2 50 per 100 

“00 Shrubs, Vines, Ampelopsis, Veitchii, Honey 
suckles, Clematis, Wistarias, Cannas, etc., that 
must be sold. List Free 


Stock, for 4-in 


$5 00 


BENJ. CONNELL, Florist, West Crove, Pa. 





mammoth double-nosed, ‘or top- root, 20.00 


roars. early, single, fine bulbs 700 
GOLDEN 5S the favorite cingte yellow 18.00 
Ss aaa bicolor 20 00 

ALBA A ODORATA, 6.00 
BARRI CONSPICUUS,__. 8.00 
ETICUS, ‘ , 450 
ETICUS ORNATUS. 7.00 
WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS, 12 Bo m, ‘ . 23.00 
13-15 . 2800 

FREESIA REFRACTA ALBA, finest "Be rinuda bulbs , 7.50 
BERMUDA BUTTERCUP OXALIS 7.50 


CALLAS, Exhibition Bulbs, 2 in. to 2% in. in diameter, 


7" For other bulbs and for smaller quantities, see our Wholesale Price 
List, in which will be found a full assortment of ail kinds of bulbs for winter 
and spring flowering. Send for list if you have not already received one 


F. R. PIERSON CO., Tarrytown-on-Hudson, NewYork 
SHATTATTTTONTUTTTONOOTONTOTOTTTOOOTTOUORTTU Ua vevvauunenTnnVTTUOGOTETAA 
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SLL TE 


Per 1 000 
$9 00 
12.0 


200 . 
is the name. 





Holland RKoses 


Having a surplus in hand at our nursery in Holland, 
we can offer two-year H. 
varieties at very low prices. 


English MANETTI Stocks 


For Florists and Nurserymen 
For prices and other information, please apply to 


H. FRANK DARROW 


26 Barclay St., NEW YORK 
Wholesale and import only 
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P. Roses of leading 








A “BREAD ax BUTTER” 
CARNATION 


Cutting one third more than Fair Maid now in the same 
house. 


Tested four years. 


Debutante 


You can’t find a better carnation. 
Cuttings ready for delivery after January 1, 1907. 


$10.00 per 100. $95.00 per 1000. 
All Clean Stock. Order Now. 


J. W. HOWARD, Somerville, Mass. 


Rooted 





Adiantum Farleyense, finished plants 
$1-50 to $2.00 each 


Pandanus Veitchii, 
50c $1.00, $1.50 and $2.50 each 


No better value to be had anywhere. 


Boston Ferns, (choice specimens) 
$2.00 each 


J, A. PETERSON, FLORIST 


McHenry Av., Westwood, Cincinnati, 0. 








ASPARACUS 
CRAWSHAWII 


A beautiful asparagus. 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
in many respects. 

Seedlings $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. 
Transplanted Seedlings, $5.00 per 100, 
$40 OO per 1000. 

SAMPLE 10c. 
JAMES CRAWSHAW 





i Some give you quality, some give quan- 
tity, | give you both! 


FICUS 


4-inch, 22 1-2c.; 6-inch 40c.; 
Stock Plants, 60c. and 75c. 


FERNS 


Bostons, 4-inch, 12 1-2c.; Pans, 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 


PLUMOSUS 


3-inch, 5c.; 5 and 6-inch, 10c. 


William C. Smith 
Gist and Market St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
aw No C. 0. D's. 


requ red, or the cash 
accompanies order. 


Satisfactory references 
Five off if remittance 











403 Plainfield St. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS 


Exceptionally fine stock from 3-in. pots, $5.00 per 100 


Asparagus Sprengeri 
From 3% -in. pots, $6.00 per 100 
Write for Price on Large Lots 


SCHARFF BROS.., VAN WERT. 0. 








BUY WHITMANI 


Plants in 2% inch pots, $25 per 100; 
$200 per 1000 
Fine Specimens in 5-inch pots, $1 each; 
6-inch, $1.50 each; 8-inch, $5 


H. H. BARROWS & SON, Whitman, Mass, 


Boston Ferns, Fine Plants 


5-in. pots 35c. 
6-in. pots 50c. 
7-in. pots 65c. 


Immediate delivery. Cash with order. 


H.W. EATON =©SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS 
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DREER SPECIAL OFFER siti 


NEPHROLEPIS WHITMANI—The most distinct and desirable 
of the crested forms of the Boston Fern, its great ints of 
merit are that it never reverts or shows any plain fronds or 
parts of fronds, it naturally makes a shapely compact plant, it 
is more graceful than any of the other sorts and is a quick 
grower. We offer strong specimens, beautiful plants in 6-inch 
= at $1.00 each, smaller plants in 2% inch pots $3.50 per dozen ; 

25.00 per 100. 

NEPHROLEPIS SCOTTI—A grand lot of bushy, shapely com- 
pact plants in 6-inch pots, 50c.; 8-inch pans $1.00; and 12-inch 
pans, $2.00 each. 


ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE—A grand lot of plants in 6-inch 
pots, $1.00 each 
Smaller Sizes 3% inch pots $1 2 per dozen, on = per 100 
os “ ; . | 6 + 4 a “ = a “ 


PANDANUS VEITCHI-—A nice lot of specimen plants. 6-inch 
pots, well furnished, 14 to 20inches high, $1.00 each ; 7-inch pots, 
well furnished, 22 to 24 inches high, $1.50 each. 


DRACAENA GOLDIEANA-—A fine lot of this beautiful, al- 
ways rare, variety, 6-inch pots, 10 inches high, $1.25 each. 


MARANTA ROSEA LINEATA—A fine, hardy, decorative vari- 
ety, rare and useful, ¢inch pots me. each: $5. .00 per dozen. 
_ ” Dns oo“ 














MARANTA VANDEN HECKEI—Fine for mantel! decorations. 
4-inch pots, 30c. each; $3.00 per dozen 

ASPIDIUM TSUSSEMENSE—Of this most usefal of all Dish 
Ferns we still have a fine lot of seedlings in flats, which if 
potted up now will still make salable stock for this winter, 
about 200 plants to a flat at $2.00 per flat. 

MIXED FERNS—Our usual superior assortment of varieties: 
—-— 2% inch pots, $3 4 per 100; $30.00 per 1000 

- 
For a full line of Seasonable Stock, Decorative Plants, Paims, Ferns, pene, Pandanus, Hardy 
Perennials, Bulbs, Seeds, etc., etc., see our quarterly Wholesale List. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











ORCHIDS SPRING DELIVERY 


esamanaecioen cain : A Sune havea MARCH, APRIL, and MAY 
inspection 
; . VANDA CIERULEA and DENDROBIUM WAROIANUM LOWI 


to offer to the trade some of the finest quote unces per 100 plants 
CYPRIPEDIUM Galt osuM We shall have one shipment 
AZALEAS, PALMS, of soso Plans. 
For deliv ~-  duneor July. We shall havethe rare 
VANDA SANDERIANA and can —— prices per —- plant 


FERNS, Etc. or in quantity. A, HELD, 11-19 William St., NEW YORK 


that can be obtained. from small sizes to specimen 
Wholesale Price List on application. plants. Also Oo R Cc he i D 8 
A. LEUTHY & co. SMALL FER NS Largest Importers, Exporters, Growers 
and Hybridists in the World 





meroeTans ant, EXPORTERS 
OWERS and DEALERS Sander, St. Albans, England 
Perkins “Strest Nurseries, Roslindale and 235 Broadway, Room | 
BOSTON, MASS. p A "1 m S NEW YORK ciTyY 








ORCHIDS 


Arrived in Superb Condition 


We Ne ed Room Cattleya Dowiana, C. Gigas, C. Mossiae, C. Percival- 
iana, C Speciosixssima, C. labiata, C. Eldorado, C. 
We offer good plants at reasonable prices. bd 8 5 suberba, C Leopoldii, and many others 
DIGITALIS gloxinietiore.... 60c. per 100 W rl ” Write for Prices 
VINCA, mised, (ro-.e white with ave ey ass. 
red eye, pure white) 2% in, mcg $2.00 per 100 4 LAGER & HURRELL, SUMMIT, N. J. 


PRIMULA obc. gr. fl., mixed, = —- 
MMA saSasaccs ected ... 2.50 per 100 ORCHIDS a. oa ORCHIDS 


BAUD! H 
U SC & Cc O. imported — Semi-established Arrived in splendid condition a fine mportation of 


Write for Prices. 




















Union Hill, New Jersey 
uM Established and Fine Hybrids C. Mossiz, S speciosi«sima, C. Kramerianum, 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants _ ©. gigas, Neneeilt, ets. 
ARAUCARIAS A SPECIALTY Pa Also a fine lot of established orchids on hand. 
. Inspection invited Correspondence solicited Write for Price List. 


6000 of the crvent cask prices: Mowing 1 JULIUS ROEHRS CO., Rutherford, W. J. GARRILLO & BALDWIN, Secaucus, W. J. 


lowest cash prices: 


pay) in. +4 —_ tie 1o ag high, - ~ 
10 60 cts., ots, iers, . 
contin’ yegeccieseasack "1 Orchids for Beginners ORCHIDS from PHILIPPINES 








t very fine, 6-7 in. pots, 
$x 25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 each. 
Petco By my "St.00, $t.99, $1.90 ench i2 Plants, !2 Varieties, PHALANOPSIS SCHILLERIANA 
Kentia Forsteriana aod Belmoreana, 6-in. We are ready to give i la: ith 
. , quotations upon plants wit 
z to goin high, 4 years o'd, $1.00, $1.25 to 12 Dollars t to 3 leaves, per too plants, or upon sound plants 
t.50; made up, $2.00 each. without leaves, per 100 plants, for immediate pA nm 





CODFREY ASCHMANN, J. A. MAN f. o. b. Hamburg. 
1012 Ontario St., Philadelphia. 191 Valley Road, West onal n.y. A+ HELD, 11-19 William St., NEW YORK 
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PLANT HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS NOW | 
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We grow about 1ooo species and varieties and make a specialty of furnishing complete hsts for Formal Carden and Border Planting 


SHADE TREES, EVERCREENS, SHRUBS, ROSES 


Over One Hundred Acres of Thrifty, Well Grown Stock. Visit Our Nurseries, We will gladly show you through. Complete General Catalogue and Price Lists 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Chrysanthemum 


OCTOBER FROST 


The LARGEST and BEST Early WHITE 


Stock Scarce Buy Now 
Are naw Booking Orders for Strong 
Rooted Cuttings, Early Delivery. Until 
January Ist, 1907, 

$6.00 per 100 


Other varieties quoted on application. 


NATHAN SMITH & SON, 





PRIVET 


Gilt Edged Stock, 3 to 8 feet 


HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIALS 


FIELD CROWN CLUMPS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 





Valley Farms Nursery Co. 
BROOKFIELD CENTRE, CONN. 


VINGA MINOR 


To clean up a large quarter we offer for 
a time a splendid thrifty lot of 


ner 100) =6Per 1000 
$ $12.00 


40.60 
70. 80 
Cash with order. Samples at 100 rate. Pack- 


ing free. Order NOW fur Fal! Delivery while 
the weather permits freight shipments. 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
w Let us send you our “ Trade List 


oe 








of Tree Seeds. It’s free. 





LADY GAY 
HARDY GARDEN ROSES 


in choice varieties. Field grown plants, 
first quality stock including Frau Karl 
Druschki. New Hardy Hybrid Tea 
Dean Hole. Killarney and Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting. Herbaceous 
Paeonies. Hollyhocks and Phlox. 
Catalogue mailed on request. 


M. . A. WALSH 


ROSE SPECIALIST WOODS 4OLE, MASS. 
ulbe which willimsure 


DAHLIAS, 22: 


fetes in aay quantity. delivery to be made this fall 
or carly eprimg 


in is the time to 
place your order for 





DAVID HERBERT & SON, 


Peacock, Inc. 
MNM.J- 


Succemors to L. 
———— 


on Application. 


Windoo © Kans street” 


6 x 6 ft., covers two frames, $1. a 
$20. 00 Doz. "la Ge 


BURLAP MATS 


Quilted, lined with waste wool 
and cotton, 6 x 6 ft., covers two 
frames, handy mat furniture,$1.50, 
$14.00 Doz. 


SHEEP MANURE 


All round fertilizer, 100 Ibs., 
$1.50, $25.00 ton. 


TREE TUBS 


Painted with handles and feet 
made of cypress 

Size Diameter Fin 

13 in, 12 in. 

14 ry 

16 Ty 


15 “ 
18 


16 
21 * 

20 * 4.00 
22 * 5.00 


24 * 
STRAW MATS 


Rye straw and marlin twine, size 


W. ELLIOTT & SONS, 20/ Fulton Street, New York. 


$1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
3.50 


25 * 








PLANT “BAY STATE 
FIELD GROWN" STOCK 


* North Abington, Mass, 











HIBISCUS SYRIACUS MEEHANII 


E now offer to the trade our new hardy variegated leaf Hibiscus 
Syriacus Meehanii. This plant attracted much attention when 
exhibited at the American Nurserymen’s Convention at West 

Baden, Ind., and American Florists’ Exhibition at Asheville, N.C. Foliage 
beautifully variegated; never sun-scalds or reverts to the green; flowers 
single, very large, satiny lavender; blooms during four months; prices 
on application. Orders booked now. Catalogues free. 


P. de BERCKMANS CO., Inc., 














Fruitland Nurseries 
AUGUSTA, GA. 














John Waterer & Sons, Ld. 


AMERICAN NURSERY 
BACSHOT, ENGLAND 


dromedas, high class Evergreens and specimen Conifers. Ask for special list 


of plants grown for the American trade. 


London. 


have the finest sock of recognized Mardy Rhododendrons, Azaieas, An- | 


John Waterer & Sons are the great exhibitors of Rhododendrons ir | 


| 








COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Fine, Strong Herbaceous Sines: 


ORDER NOW 


EASTERN NURSERIES “sinner ents Nace” 

















SPECIMEN NURSERY STOCK 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Azaleas, over one hundred 
arieties. 


(100) acres of the choicest v 


SEND FOR e List 


COTTACE CARDENSCO. EDWARD SWAYN 
Queens, Long isiand, - New York WEST CHESTER PA. 


TO BUYERS 


Patronize our advertisers, they will treat you right 


$6.00 to $10.00 per 100 


rei 


|PEONIES 
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300, 100 NARCISSUS 300,000 


We have a cases, 5000 bulbs each, Narcissus Single varieties mixed, including such varieties as Golden Spur, Emperor, Empress, 


Sir Watkin, Henry Irving, Trumpet Major, Princeps, Horsfieldii, etc. 


Just the kind for planting outside for Spring Blooming 


Per 1000 -87.00: per Case So0O-—- 830.00 


STUMPP @® WALTER CO., - 





FARQUHAR'S 


Famous 


CYCLAMEN 


The Finest Grown 


Farquhar’s Giant White 
Farquhar’s Giant Pink 
Farquhar’s Giant Blood Red 
Farquhar’s Giant Crimson 


And twelve others 


Farquhar’s Columbian Prize 
Mixed 


Per 1000 Seeds SiO 
Per 100 Seeds $1.25 
Per pkt. 75c. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 


6 & 7 S$. MARKET STREET, BOSTON 











H, E, FISKE SEED C0. 


is now open for business. 


BULBS 


in quantity selected In Holland from grow- 
ers of long experience in the growing of 
Bulbs for our markets. 


Excellent Bulbs Excellent Show Room 
Call and See Us 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 


H. E, FISKE SEED C0, 


SEED 
BUL BO 
PLANT 


SEND FOR OATALOGUE 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 


$42 Weat 14th St., New York. 





QUALITY 








‘THOS. J. GREY & CO. 





MAKERS of PURE CULTURE TISSUE 
COLUMBIA, ALASKA, BOHEMIA 


MUSHROOM 
=SPAWN = 


Fresh Spewn Always on hend. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 












OCHRAN MUSHROOM&4 SPAWN CO. 
it 


EMICAL B . LOU! 


50 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 


TRUE [RISH SHAMROCK SEED 


New Crop Seeds Just Received 
Plant Soon If You Wish Good Strong Plants By [arch 17th 


PRICE ([-8 oz. 5,000 sods 5Oc 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 
5 Union St., Boston, Mass. 














Seed Trade only 


BARENBRUG, 
BURGERS & CO. 


ARNHETS1, HOLLAND, and 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Wholesale growers and exporters of 


CRESTED DOGSTAIL, 
FIORIN, SWEET VERNAL 
and all FANCY GRASSES 


Sole Agent for U. S. and Canada, 


G. C. WATSON 
Dobson Bldg, 9th & Market Sts., PHILA. 


Who will be glad to send samples and 
prices on application. 


BRIDGEMAN’S SEED WAREHOUSE 


Established 1824 


Props. 
We have a very fine strain of 


CYCLAMEN 


Giant Pink, White, Dark Red, White and 
Red, and Special Mixed 


Price per pkt. 100 seeds $1.00, per 1000 seeds $8.00 
37 East 19th St., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


Telephone 4235 Gramercy Send for 1906 Catalogue 


Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 














Blue List of Wholesale Prices mailed 
only to those who plant for profit. 











Have You Read the Advertisements 








this Week? AULI FLOWER s. 
FOR PROMPT ‘SHIPMENT — FULL LINE A BR iat A Cc EE E 
High Crade . 


"HIALMAR HARTMANN & C0, 


Stormgade, 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. 


Comet Tomato 


Those who force tomatoes should give 
“Comet” a trial. This variety has been the 
talk of Garde ners around Boston the past 
season. Those who have seen it growing de- 
clare there’s nothing to compare with it. 


5.00 per oz. 
WILLIAM SIM, 


ne —_ 


Dutch Bulbs 
Joseph Breck & Sons Corp. 


47-54 NO. MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Vick’s BUIDS sinsrucron 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Daffodils, 
Lilies. A large and varied assortment. 
Send for our Catalogue. | 


James Vick’s Sons, | 
Rochester, N.Y. | 








Fresh Flower, Farm and Garden 
Seeds, New Mushroom Spawn. 
Extra quality — French, Japan and 
Dutch Bulbs. A full line of Agri- 
cultural Machinery and Repairs 


32 South Market St., Boston | | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











“HORICUM” KILLS SAN JOSE SCALE 
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Ornamental Conifers 


Cuttings are made from September on in sand in 
boxes or on benches in low greenhouses, kept cool and 
shaded till they make callouses when a little bottom 
heat will help to develop the roots; when well rooted 
they are put in pots and in frames to be hardened; in 
both cases they can be planted outside as soon as weather 
permits; but it is safer to keep them in pots the first 
year. It is useless to say that the grafts have to be 
kept clean from all wild shoots and, if side-grafted, the 
stock cut back level with the graft. 

Seedlings can be started in open ground or in 
boxes; rarer kinds are better in boxes, as they are easy 
The soil must be made very fine and light 
Sow not too thickly 


to handle. 
and seeded in early spring !n rows. 
and cover with one-half inch of soil more or less, accord- 
ing to the size of the seed, and keep shaded. In winter 
the young seedlings should be covered with leaves to 
prevent lifting by frost. When sown in boxes the seeds 
can be sown in February and March in the greenhouses 
and kept in shaded frames through the summer; in 
winter they have to be covered to keep the heavy frost 
out; in both cases it is better not to transplant before 
the second year’s growth. 

In the botanical order of Coniferae the fir and pine 
tribes are most important and contain the noblest trees 
in the landscape of this country. 

Firs are divided into three classes: 

1. Abies, the true firs, have their seed cones erect, 
falling apart when ripe. The needles are flat with two 
more or less accentuated white lines on the under sur- 
face; they are generally split at the top, in a few only 
are they pointed. 

2. Picea, the spruces, have their cones pendant and 
persistent. The needles are three or four-edged and 
pointed. 

3. Tsuga, the hemlocks, have their little cones pen- 
dant and persistent, their needles small and flat. In 
olden times they used to be called pines, all without 
distinction; in some places now-a-days firs are called 
Picea and spruce Abies, but this is wrong. All the 
world over fir is Abies, spruce is Picea and hemlock is 
Tsuga. 

ABIES. (FIR). 

Excepting a few dwarf varieties the fir and all large- 
growing trees should be planted at least from 15 to 30 
feet apart, according to species. They grow generally 
in any good soil, but a well-drained, moist situation is 
the best. They are all pyramidal in shape with spread- 
ing flat branches, the top ones grow more erect, and 
these when old enough produce the cones. From North 
America we have A. balsamea, which grows all over the 
northeast. It is a nice, narrow pyramidal tree when 
old, but not of very great decorative value when young. 
There are some blue and other forms found in the 
mountains, but these have not been multiplied that I 


know of. A dwarf form that comes from the moun- 


tains of New Hampshire, A. b. Hudsonica, is a nice lit- 
tle tree for rockeries. 

A. Fraseri, the double balsam fir from North Caro- 
lina, resembles much The needles are 
straighter and more thickly set, more glossy and white 
underneath. They are both very hardy. Fraseri is 
subject to attack of spider in dry situations when of 
certain size. A. Fraseri alba-variegata has the point of 
the needle white when growing. 

A. concolor from Oregon and California is one of 
the nicest of all the firs, with long glaucous tinted 
needles, and when planted against a dark background 
is very effective. It grows to a very big, narrow, com- 
pact pyramid. The type is grayish green in color, but 
there is a graduation among trees from that color to 
nearly white. A. c. violacea is, I think, the best col- 
ored one; it is said to have violet colored cones, while 
the others are green. 

A. concolor Lowina—A lasiocarpa of gardens and 
more generally known under that name—has the nee- 
dles long and recurved, set apart, of a grayish green 
color. It is a very nice tree on account of its long 
needles, but not very hardy everywhere; the young 
foliage and shoots “burn” easily in winter. 

A. nobilis, from Washington and Oregon, is a good 
hardy tree when once established, of irregular pictur- 
esque pyramidal shape. The blue form is the one gen- 
erally seen in cultivation; it is of a different darker 
than concolor, needles sharper, recurved and 
thicker set. Once started they make good growth, but 
it is sometimes difficult to get a leader. Its best posi- 
tion is on the lawn with a dark background. 

A. subalpina is the true lasiocarpa. This tree varies. 
much in color, is more or less blue and has longer or 
shorter narrow needles. It grows wild in the Sierras 
from Arizona to Washington. It is a nice little tree 
when young; I have never seen it in large size. It 
starts early in the spring and the young shoots are 
often killed by the late frost. A. Arizonica, the “cork 
bark fir,” is a form of it; I have not found this very 
hardy. 

Among other American firs are A. amabilis, A. 
bracteata, A. grandis, A. magnifica, and their forms. 
They are all beautiful trees of great ornamental value. 
There may be in New England some very sheltered 
situations where they might be grown, but in general 
they will not stand our climate, as is true of all the 
conifers from the west side of the Rocky mountains 


balsamea. 


blue 


and Pacific coast. 

From Europe we have A. pectinata, white fir. It is 
the great lumber tree of Central Europe; looks much 
like balsamea, but the needles are longer and more 
glossy and stand flat on each side of the shoots; it 
is of much larger dimension. Like balsamea it is of 
not much ornamental value when young; does not 
grow compact enough; the branches are flat and dis- 
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tant, but when big it is a majestic tree. ‘There are a 
few forms of it, A. pect. columnaris, which grows in 
narrow pillar shape, A. pect. pendula, a good weeping 
tree, A. pect. nana of compact growth, A. pect. brevi- 
folia, with short needles; they are all very hardy. 

From Spain comes A. Pinsapo, very interesting and 
very different from all the other firs, not quite hardy 
when young. It is hard to get a good specimen. The 
needles are short, thick and pointed, set thickly all 
around the shoots. It has the way of growth of an 
araucaria, but the young shoots are often killed by the 
frost, thus destroying the symmetry of the tree, and 
we never can get a leader to stand. It is the only 
European fir that has both blue and yellow forms. 

A. Numidica or baborensis is from the Atlas moun- 
tains, where it grows with Cedrus atlantica. Like the 
preceding it is not hardy enough when young. It looks 
like a Nordmann fir with short needles. 

A. cephalonica, from Greece, is hardy in a sheltered 
situation. Like Pinsapo it has pointed needles, but 
they are longer, more flat, and of dark green color. It 
makes a nice bushy tree. There are a few forms from 
it with longer, shorter or larger coarse needles; Apal- 
linis, Peleponnesica, Regine Amaliew are some of them. 
They are all large, spreading pyramid in form, some 
more compact than others. Hybrids are very seldom 
found among conifers. There is one fir, A. Vilmoriana, 
which comes from Pinsapo and cephalonica. It is not 
any more hardy than either of the two. 

A. Nordmanniana, from Caucasus, is well known for 
its dark green, glossy, hardy growth; a beautiful tree, 
but not always hardy everywhere. 

A. cilicica from the Taurus mountain resembles 
Nordmann fir, of a lighter green color, the needles 
somewhat straighter, more narrow and just as hardy; 
where one stands the other will. The young shoots are 
sometimes injured by late frost in spring. It is a very 
nice regular growing tree. 

From Siberia comes A. Pichta or Sibirica. Like all 
the trees from far north or high situations, they do not 
grow well near the seashore or on level lowland. They 
make their growth early in spring and are often hit by 
late frost. In higher altitude they do very well, 
while here they grow slowly. It makes a nice compact 
tree of small size, of a very dark green color; the nee- 
dies are narrow and crowded. 

A. sachalinensis, from Sachalin Island and northern 
Japan, has the same characteristics as Pichta, being a 
very vigorous grower and, near the seashore where they 
make their growth early, when hit by late frost the 
buds which are left grow to a great size, thus making 
the tree look unsymmetrical; it has the appearance of 
a big Pichta; the same kind of narrow needles, but long 
and recurved. These two trees would do well in the 
mountains. 

From Japan we have a few good firs which are 
hardy. A. firma or bifida is the only one that has the 
same failing as sachalinensis. It must be one cf the 
most distinct firs when perfect in growth. Its long, 
flat, rigid needles make it look quite different from any 
other. It is a very robust grower and in a suitable sit- 
uation must be a fine tree. 

A. Veitchii is of all the firs the one which kas its 
needles the most distinctly white colored underneath; 
the branches are flat and regular. It is one of the best 
of the Japanese firs. When planted on a hill the white 
coloring on the under surface of the needles is exceed- 
ingly effective. 

A. brachyphylla or homolepis, is a noble tree, per- 
haps more vigorous than Veitchii. The needles are 


more rigid, and not so white on the under surface; it 
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grows to a large compact pyramid, the branches a lit- 
tle erect. 

A. umbillicata is something between the two last 
named. In the firs that are imported from Japan un- 
der different names more or less correct there is a gra- 
dation of forms between firma, brachyphylla and 
Veitchii. It is very hard to tell which is one or the 
other. , Although they are all very nice trees the differ- 
ence is not sufficiently accentuated to regard tliem as 
forms worthy of names. 

A. Mariesii has short dark green needles not unlike 
the hemlock, but more crowded. It is also a good 
hardy tree but a slow grower. 

From Himalaya we have A. Webbiana and Pindrow, 
both having long, flat glossy needles, the first-named 
white underneath. Both are beautiful trees but will 
stand only where Cedrus Deodara will stand. There 
are also a few recently introduced from Central Asia 
which will have to be tested before their hardiness can 
be established. 


te: Dich ttien, 


(To be continued.) 


The possibilities of the dahlia as a commercial cut 
flower for the Boston market, has been given quite care- 
ful attention by W. C. Ward of Wollaston, for a number 
of years. This season he has in his new house a block 
of Storm King and another of Kriemhilde. Plaats are 
grown from cuttings taken from his own stock in the 
field in August. From the propagating bench they are 
placed in 3 1-2 in. pots and planted in the bench from 
the pots. Storm King is one of the older varieties of 
dahlias and evidently has some very desirable character- 
istics for forcing. Under glass it does not draw and is 
fully as dwarf and stocky as in the open. It is flower- 
ing finely at the present time, being cut every other 
day, producing from one to three large, full, well devel- 
oped blooms on nearly every plant in that time. Kriem- 
hilde, which ranks as one of the choicest of the newer 
cactus varieties, is later, just making buds now and 
will be in full flower after the rush of chrysanthemums 
is over. The plants of both varieties are thrifty and 
healthy and promise easy adaptation to forcing con- 
ditions. Fumigation is necessary and a temperature of 
+5 degrees to 50 degrees at night is considered the proper 
degree to be maintained, with plenty of air during the 
day. 

A system of disbudding is practised which will give 
a sufficient length of stem without cutting too close to 
the roots. Mr. Ward’s deductions, drawn from observa- 
tion and reasoning are that the dahlia in the open had 
only begun to draw on its flowering power when it is 
cut off by frost, and that it reaches its best development 
under cool, damp, climatic conditions. That the plant 
therefore would take kindly to the artificial conditions 
available in an ordinary greenhouse seemed a reasonable 
conclusion and that there will be a demand for a large 
showy flower to follow the chrysanthemum, may be 
fairly assumed. ; 
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Editor HorricuLTurRe. 

My dear Sir:—I have two quotations to present to 
you, which are very interesting to me and seem worthy 
of consideration on the part of horticulturists. The 
first is in Prof. Hilgard’s book entitled “Soils” and 
constitutes the third paragraph of page 145. The sec- 
ond is taken from the inaugural address of Prof. E. 
Ray Lankester, president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science and was delivered at the 
August meeting of that body in York. The whole 
address has been printed in various publications, I 
make my excerpt from Science for August 24th, 1906, 
page 228: 

“Functions of the Bacteria—While there is still much 
uncertainty as to the exact functions performed by most 
of these bacteria in respect to soil-formation and plant 
growth, there are several kinds whose activity has been 
proved to be of the utmost importance in one or both 
directions, it having been shown that when the soil is 
sterilized either by heat or antiseptic agents, certain 
essential processes are completely suppressed until the 
soil is re-infected and the conditions of bacterial life 
restored.” 

“The observations of de Vries—showing that in culti- 
vated varieties of plants a new form will sometimes assert 
itself suddenly and attain a certain period of dominance, 


though not having been gradually brought into existence 
by a slow process of selection—have been considered by 
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Functions of the Bacteria and Origin of Species 


him and by a good many naturalists, as indicating the 
way in which new species arise in nature. This sugges- 
tion is a valuable one if not very novel, but a good deal 
of observation will have to be made before it can be 
admitted as really having a wide bearing upon the origin 
of species. The same is true of those interesting observa- 
tions which were first made by Mendel, and have been 
resuscitated and extended with great labor and ingenuity 
by recent workers, especially in this country by Bateson 
and his pupils. If it should prove to be true that varieties 
when crossed do not, in the course of eventual interbreed- 
ing, produce intermediate forms as hybrids, but that char- 
acters are either dominant or recessive, and that breeds 
result having pure unmixed characters—we should, in pro- 
portion as the Mendelian law is shown to apply to all tis- 
sues and organs and to a majority of organisms, have 
before us a very important and determining principle, in 
all that relates to heredity and variation. It remains, 
however, to be shown how far the Mendelian phenome- 
non is general. And it is, of course, admitted on all sides 
that, even were the Mendelian phenomenon general and 
raised to the rank of a law of heredity, it would not be 
subversive of Mr. Darwin's generalizations, but probably 
tend to the more ready application of them to the explana- 
tion of many difficult cases of the structure and distribu- 
tion of organisms.” , 


Very sincerely yours, 








BANQUET GIVEN BY THE Royal 


The President, 





HORTICULTURAL SocIETY OF LONDON TO THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HYBRIDIZA 
TION AND CROSS-BREEDING, AUGUST 2, 1906 


Sir Trevor Lawrence in the Chair. 
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Plant Tissues 


PART Ill. 


In previous articles I have classified plant tissues, 
discussed the three regions of growth in one year old 
twigs and described the different tissues of which each 
season’s twigs are composed. In the present article I 
shall trace the development of these tissues and corre- 
late form with function and in a final article discuss 
secondary thickening or increase in diameter from year 
to year, explain bark development and cork formation 
and .conclude with some recently published records of 
bud growth in fruit trees. 

As stated before the terminal cap of formative tissue 
at the growing point produces all the various stem ele- 
ments of the season’s twig except those resulting from 
the later growth of the cambium tissue in the conduct- 
ing bundles. The elements of the twig besides the 
bundles are fundamental tissue and epidermis. The 
fundamental tissue includes the pith, pithrays, cortex 
and strengthening tissue. The areas of strengthening 
tissue such as the bast fibres formed near the bundle or 
the other long thickwalled cells developed in the cortex 
or elsewhere in the stem are simply fundamental tissue 
later modified as internal protective tissue. 

The pith, pithrays and cortex are all quite large cells 
well filled with protoplasm and provided with thin walls 
having in some cases many shallow pits. They become 
larger during their period of elongation just back of the 
growing point but later undergo very little differentia- 
tion. Their function is to conduct and store food, 
mainly starch. This, in the form of sugar solution, can 
easily pass through the thin places at the pit» and 
therefore there is no need for such open perforations as 
are found in the sieve tubes of the phloem. The starch 
passes down from its place of manufacture in the leaves 
through the cortex and phloem and is carried inward 
radially through the pith rays which are elongated in 
this particular direction. The pith rays convey the 
starch not only to the pith cells but also to the living 
wood cells of the bundles. The function of these thin 
walled wood cells is not very well understood at present. 
In the winter twigs of many trees all these thin walled 
tissués show the blue iodine test for starch stored here 
as feserve food for early spring use. 

The epidermis undergoes much more differentiation 
than the fundamental tissue. At first they are thin 
walled but later become modified to function as external 
protecting tissue and as water storing tissue. The 
water is held in by the thin lining membrane of proto- 
plasm and their outerwalls become greatly thickened 
and cutinized. The chief service of this thickening is 
to prevent excessive transpiration of water and restrict 
its passage to the breathing pores or stomates. These 
openings occur in the epidermis of stem and leaf and 
are guarded by elaborate cells which are sensitive to the 
loss of water. The combined action of the guard cells 
opens or closes the stomates and thus regulates the 
evaporation of water from the plant. 


The stomates also allow the interchange of gases 


necessary for plant respiration for plants breathe 
as truly as animals do. The stomates are the breathing 
pores through which air is admitted to the working tis- 
sues within. During day time when starch formation 
is going on in the green parts of the plant the impure 
carbon dioxide breathed out within the working tissues 
is at once used up in the manufacture of starch and 
the additional carbon needed is extracted from the car- 
bon dioxide of the air taken in through the stomates. 
When such work is going on rapidly there is actually 
a surplus of oxygen thrown off by the plant. In the 
day time plants really tend to purify the atmosphere in 
which they grow. At night when starch is not being 
formed metabolism, transportation, growth and other 
vital processes are still going on and the working tissues 
are taking in oxygen and discarding carbon dioxide. 
The exhaled carbon dioxide is now a surplus gas within 
the plant and is passed out into the surrounding air. 
At night plants tend to make the air impure just as 
animals do all the time. 

The development of the fibrovascular bundles begins 
at the growing point from certain radiating parts of the 
formative cap called procambium strands, the cells of 
which are much smaller than those of the surrounding 
tissue. Some of the procambium cells early become 
differentiated into the first xylem elements on one side 
of the procambium strand and the first phloem elements 
on the other side. The remaining undifferentiated cells 
between continue to divide longitudinally and consti- 
tute the cambium. When one of the procambium cells 
passes over into cambium tissue it divides longitudinally 
and one part remains nascent, i. e., stays a cambium cell 
while the other part becomes a mother cell of xylem or 
phloem and may divide and subdivide several times pro- 
ducing a number of cells. These cells now become dif- 
ferentiated into permanent xylem or phloem elements 
of the bundle without further division. During the rest 
of the growing season the cambium continues dividing 
and forms the later bundle elements, xylem or wood on 
one side and phloem. or bast (sometimes called inner 
bark) on the other side. 

The first phloem elements formed by the procambium 
at the growing point are not different from those formed 
later by the cambium tissue. The function of the sieve 
tubes of the phloem is to conduct proteids, i. e., albumi- 
noid or nitrogenous solutions. These solutions can not 
readily pass through even the thin membranes at the 
pits and therefore the sieve tubes of the phloem are 
provided with open perforations in their side and end 
walls. 

In the xylem elements, however, there is great differ- 
ence between those formed first by the procambium and 
later by the cambium. The first formed elements are 
the large, spiral or annular vessels with a few of the 
long, thin walled tracheids. The function of these first 
wood elements is to conduct the watery soil solutions 
upward through the stem. Their walls must be thin 
so as to allow of rapid elongation back of the growing 
point and yet strong enough to keep the water channels 
always open. At first the early formed spiral or annu- 
lar vessels are uniformly thick walled but when elonga- 
tion takes place the wall breaks along a weak spiral or 
annular line, all except the central layer called the mid- 
dle lamella. This at first stretches out to accommodate 
the elongation but may eventually break also. There 
is thus produced a thin walled vessel with spiral or an 
annular thickenings which still serve to keep the chan- 
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nels open. The next later formed conducting vessels 
are larger and pitted instead of spiral. 

The large water conducting vessels are formed only 
early in the season. A cross section of a one-year-old twig 
shows them all on the side next the pith farthest from 
the cambium tissue. All the intervening tracheids and 
wood cells have been formed later and have gradually 
become thicker walled and smaller in diameter as the 
close of the growing season approached. These later 
thicker walled cells undoubtedly functions as strength- 
ening tissue. 

The production of water conducting tissue early in 
the season and strengthening tissue later in the season 
has been explained by some as a direct adaptation to 
function. At the beginning of the growing season, 
whatever that may be, the tender shoots are unfolding 
and the outer walls of the epidermis have not yet become 
thickened and cutinized. At this time there is an enor- 
mous evaporation of moisture from the unprotected 
plant surfaces. The equilibrium must be maintained by 
rapid and abundant conduction of water upward from 
the roots. The result is a large pored conductive tissue 
produced early in the season. Later as the epidermal 
walls become cutinized evaporation is reduced, the need 
for rapid water conduction is lessened and smaller pored 
strengthening tissue is developed. 

(The next article will conclude the series.) 


Vi Ae 


Strawberry Forcing 


Strawberry forcing involves a large amount of work, 
and careful attention, to be successful, and the culti- 
vator who is not prepared to put this into it had bet- 
ter not attempt to force strawberries at all, as the re- 
sults would be very indifferent. 

THE START. 

A good beginning must be made with young plants; 
this is indispensable. About the beginning of July the 
strongest runners that are just rooted into the ground 
must be selected from the strawberry bed. And here 
let it be observed that young plants throw very much 
stronger runners than old worn-out plants. Pot these 
small plants in 3-inch pots in good loam, and stand 
them in a shady place for a week or so, on a hard bot- 
tom. When the roots begin to work through to the 
sides of the pots they should be stood out in the full 
sunlight. 





POTTING INTO FRUITING POTS. 


When the small pots are full of roots no time must 
be lost in transferring them to 6-inch pots. This is 
the best size for general purposes, although I have seen 
good results in 5-inch. The best compost is a good 
loam inclining to heavy, rather than light; any good 
rose soil should grow good strawberries. The addition 
of a little bone-meal will be beneficial. One large 
crock in the bottom of the pot is sufficient, covered 
with the rougher portions of the compost. Place the 
plant in position, so that the crown will be just above 
the surface, and proceed to pot very firmly with the 
aid of potting stick. Very firm potting is most essen- 
tial if the material is in good working condition. 


SUMMER POSITION FOR PLANTS AND TREATMENT. 


When finally potted they should be stood upon a 
good bottom of cinder ashes in the full sunlight with a 


space of six inches between the pots. Watering must 
be carefully done, as the strawberry quickly resents 
careless watering. A good syringing should be given 
toward evening of all hot days to keep down red spider 
and promote a healthy growth. All strawberries for 
forcing should be in their fruiting pots by the middle 
of August. Attention to watering, syringing, and keep- 
ing free from weeds, and stirring the surface soil occa- 
sionally, constitutes the after treatment through the 
summer. 

I am not in favor of giving any feeding during the 
period of summer growth, as very large plants do not 
give the best results; the object should be to get a good 
crown and a sturdy plant. 

Before very hard frost sets in the plants should be 
stored in cold frames, with the pots packed well in 
leaves. The strawberry plant will stand a lot of freez- 
ing, but this would burst the pots; therefore the neces- 
sity of storing in frames. 


COMMENCING TO FORCE, 


About November Ist is soon enough to start the first 
batch, and if the plants have had some light frosts on 
them, so much the better. Ripe berries from these 
may be expected about the end of March, which is just 
about as early as the average man can get them. A. 
temperature of 45 degrees is about right to commence ; 
when the plants have grown a little it can be increased 
to 50 degrees night temperature. They must be kept 
around 50 to 55 degrees until the fruit has set, when 
it may be increased to 60 degrees. As the flowers ex- 
pand they should be gone over every day with a camel- 
hair brush to ensure setting, and, of course, syringing 
must be discontinued at this stage. If a batch of plants 
is brought in about every three weeks a succession will 
be maintained. 

POSITION IN GREENHOUSE. 

The best position in the greenhouse is a good sunny 
bench, covered with fine coal ashes. The worst place 
probably is a shelf hung up to the rafters. The plants 
on shelves are very awkward to water, and they are not 
accessible to the syringe, and soon become covered with 
red spider, and later on mildew. As soon as the flow- 
er spikes are long enough they should be tied straight 
up to a small stick and by this method the plants can 
stand comparatively close together. When enough are 
set they must be thinned down to six or eight berries 
to a plant, which is ample, removing everything else in 
the shape of flowers or unopened flowers. 

And now we come to one of the most important 
points in the forcing of the strawberry, from my point 
of view. From the time the berries are set until the 
crop is gathered the plants must be well syringed every 
fine day in the early forenoon. Attach a spray nozzle 
to the hose and go over them carefully, even when the 
fruit is coloring. No harm will be done, and no ber- 
ries white with mildew (so often the case) will be seen, 
if this syringing be practiced persistently; but instead, 
the berries come out a bright scarlet color. 

Judicious waterings of weak manure water and a lit- 
tle Clay’s fertilizer sprinkled on the surface of the soil 
during the swelling of the fruit will be beneficial. It 
is also advisable to lightly shade the plants during the 
period of ripening. 

The old variety Sharpless will take a lot of beating 
today as a forcer. 


thew Kitlint~ 
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Our foreign notes for the past few 
Usefulness of issues have given us some idea of the 
the earlyfiowering great and constantly growing popu- 
chrysanthemums jarity of the early-flowering chrys- 
anthemums with the public and the 
florists of London. We believe that an effort to introduce 
these classes more prominently into the flower markets 
in this country would meet with much success. Our 
wholesale growers now give so much better attention to 
the value of good stems and foliage and careful packing 
that these early sorts should easily find a wide market 
in the average season where an awkward gap exists 
between the latest asters and the general chrysanthemum 
crop. 
We note with interest the pro- 
vision made in one of the for- 
eign chrysanthemum shows for 
a competitive exhibition of 
methods and skill in the packing of cut blooms for 
market. The idea has a distinctly practical flavor and 
might with benefit to all concerned be given an oppor- 
tunity at some of our own flower exhibitions. No de- 
partment of floral work is so carelessly and unskillfully 
carried on, yet none is of greater importance, for it 
matters not how well a flower may be grown, unskillful 
handling will reduce it to the lowest rank in quick time 
and all the care given to its production has been worse 
than wasted. 


Need of improvement 
in packing methods 


Concern has been expressed over the 
decadence of the old true competitive 
spirit which some think they have 
detected among growers contribut- 
ing to the floral exhibitions. It is assumed that ex- 
hibitors are today more interested in the winning of 
cash prizes than in the mere honor of excelling. This 
may be locally true in some instances, where commercial 
growers contribute cut blooms which have a substantial 
fixed money value in the daily market; but we see no 
evidence that it gees any further. In fact, cases have 
not infrequently come to our notice of commercial ex- 
hibitors whose whole ambition was the idea of winning 
out regardless of the intrinsic value of the prize and of 
the expense incurred in the effort. We are always pleased 
to see demonstrations of this spirit of healthy rivalry, 
for its absence would mean a deplorable halt in real hor- 
ticultural progress, no matter how successful our shows 
might be from the standpoint of the box office. 


The spirit of 
healthy rivalry 


All signs point to the probability of 
higher wages for expert gardeners 
and growers in the immediate future. 
Whether applied to those employed 
in a private or a commercial capacity 
this will prove equally true for, under conditions as they 
exist now, equal ability is demanded. The prospect is 
one that will, we believe, be regarded with satisfaction 
by all those who have the welfare of the profession at 
heart. No avocation can ever rise to higher level and 
greater dignity that does not offer some incentive in the 
way of larger emolument and exalted position to those 
who are ambitious to excel and have the intelligence 
and industry to strive for pre-eminence in their calling. 
High attainments in the gardening line have, heretofore, 
found but scanty recognition in anything more substan- 
tial than “the bubble reputation.” Conditions now con- 
duce to something more tangible and we are glad it is so. 


Higher salaries 
in prospect 
where merited 


Those who favor the success of pub- 
Get in touch ic floral exhibitions—and this 
with the public should include everyone financially 
or otherwise interested in the pros- 
perity of the flower and plant trade—should keep their 
eye on the Chicago show, which opens on November 6, 
particularly on that section devoted to the retail florists’ 
displays. Judging from the exhibition there last year 
and the promise of this year the tough problem of 
bringing the retailers and decorative artists into touch 
with these important affairs seems to have been solved 
in a most practical manner—something that cannot but 
bring about a tremendous advancement in the art of 
floral decoration and in the public knowledge and ap- 
preciation of artistic floral handiwork. It is beyond 
question that the successful introduction of the methods 
so effectively put in operation at Chicago into any com- 
munity large enough to support a few floral establish- 
ments will bring solid returns to the growers and deal- 
ers of that district, of greater permanent value than can 
be secured through any other means. To get the public 
aroused is the first duty of the florist or nurseryman. 


The shipping trade in cut flowers as 
carried on by the commission dealers 
in the larger business centres has 
been one of the most potent agencies 
in the extending of greenhouse area 
for wholesale specialty growing. The loss of the ship- 
ping trade means that the product which hitherto had 
found a distant buyer must thereafter find its market 
at home and the consequent embarrassment of surpluses, 
derangement of values and stimulation of the spec- 
ulative or fakir element. In _ certain of the 
older markets, the shipping trade, once a power in 
the maintenance of high prices, has dwindled down to 
almost nothing and, indeed, in some instances remote 
communities which at one time were purchasers are now 
heavy sellers in the very markets upon which they once 
depended for their own supply. That other large mar- 
kets now prosperous shipping centres must eventually 
face similar conditions seems inevitable. Reports from 
sections south and west that have been large consumers 
of material from north and east indicate an awakening 
to local possibilities that promises better for the green- 
house builder than for the wholesale shipper, in the near 
future. This being the case it is up to the large grower 
and the flower shipper to consider well what can be done 
to conserve their own interests and hold as long as pos- 
sible this business which has been directly and indirectly 
so remunerative to them and advantageous to their local 
market. 


The menace 
to the flower 
shipping trade 
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WHOLESOME CHESTNUTS. 
Many growers whose greenhouses 
are entirely devoted to specialties have 
or think they have no time to bother 


with anything else. No doubt many 
of them are right in their conclusions, 
especially those having establishments 
of enormous size, but there are others 
who might some time find it profitable 
to have some side line or subsidiary 
branch connected with the business. 
For instance if there is available 
vacant land adjacent there are many 
things that will in the near future 
be in demand that might be profitably 
grown thereon, and the help necessary 
at one season could be utilized at an- 
other in a different branch without 
any confusion. 

The various trees and shrubs, both 
evergreen and deciduous, are, if all 
signs fail not, to be in an increasing 
demand in the years to come. Herb- 
aceous plants or hardy perennials are 
planted more and more every season. 
Hedge plants and material for planting 
for cover will be more called for in 
the near future, all of which at pre- 
vailing prices should prove remuner- 
ative to the grower. 

Herbaceous plants are becoming 
better appreciated by florists as val- 
uable for their flowers with the result 
that this season especially there has 
been an unusually brisk demand for 
seed of border perennials. Many 
good things do fully as_ well 
when grown from seed the  pre- 
vious fall as_ established plants 
that were purchased at a much 
greater cost. In beginning to grow 
perennials for their flowers for floral 
work some thought should first be 
given to the varieties most likely to 
prove useful, as the list is very large. 

Lifting and storing time is now 
upon us. Keep everything of value; 
discard things of no merit, because 
the room they take up in storage and 
the labor expended on them at other 
times can be more profitably given to 
other things. If there is a surplus on 
hand of anything good it might be 
easily turned into cash if the owner 
is only enterprising enough to let it 
be known through the press. There 
is but little chance that the man in 
need of what you have to dispose of 
will come around in an express wag- 
on, with a bulging wallet, to buy it 
up and cart it away; in the advanced 
civilization of today better business 
methods are practised. 

Thanksgiving Day is not far away. 
Recently there has been an inclina- 
tion on the part of the prosperous 
public to invest a little of what they 
give thanks for in offerings of plants 
or flowers to friends in health and in 
sickness. This custom needs but 
strenuous encouragement to make it 
as firmly established as that of Christ- 
mas and Easter. There are many 
things that could be worked up into 
specialties suitable for Thanksgiving 
offerings, just as there are special 
things for Christmas and Easter. 


It looks that slowly but surely 
chrysanthemums are coming back to 
occupy the position they all but lost 
for a time. It will pay any one who 
has had but little interest in them 
lately to visit the exhibitions this year 
and note the varieties now considered 
the best for utility. 

Pansies are at all times favorite lit- 


tle flowers and for winter use are 
grown now more than they used to 
be, and little wonder when we see the 
charming baskets made up of them by 
florists possessing some taste and 
originality. For winter flowering, if 
a house is not available for them, 
there is little reliance on having many 
flowers, but if a bench even in a cool 
house can at all be spared it will be 
found at the end of the season that 
the room was not wasted. 

It is now fully time that bench 
grown nephrolepis intended to be mar- 
keted when prices are usually the 
highest be potted up in order that the 
plants will at least in a measure be 
established before they are disposed 
of, otherwise they will have that un- 
finished appearance in form and sub- 
stance decidedly against them when 
scrutinized by intending buyers. 

Cut flowers are high in some locali- 
ties in the early part of every season, 
but the temptation engendered by a 
temporary brisk demand at this sca- 
son should not get the upper hand 
to such an extent as to induce anyone 
to ruin stock. 

Growers of primulas, cinerarias and 
ealceolarias need hardly be told that 
it is time to have the plants in the 
greenhouses. All the plants men- 
tioned are very much alike in at least 
one particular which growers should 
never lose sight of, and that is their 
insistence on receiving, unstinted nour- 
ishment in their growing stage. Never 
let them suffer for pot room until the 
degree of development desired by the 
grower has been attained; if their re- 
quirements in that line are not scru- 
pulously attended to, neither the 
foliage nor the flowers will be satis- 
factory. When the plants were in 
frames, most likely they were shaded, 
more or less; then, upon their imme- 
diate occupancy of room in a green- 
house they should not be fully ex- 
posed to the light of the sun for a few 
days, at least, but after that time, 
when hardened to the light, they will 
stand it and thrive. All these plants 
are also extremely sensitive to any 
neglect in watering; calceolarias espe- 
cially so, even going as far as col- 
lapsing entirely if watering is neglect- 
ed or carelessly done. Good plants of 
either of the three referred to are good 
stock in the hands of the grower, but 
poor plants—the result, pure and sim- 
ple, of neglect—are just so much 
rubbish. 





FLOWER MARKET DINNER. 


On Saturday evening, October 27, 
occurred the annual dinner of the 
Boston Co-operative Flower Growers’ 
Association at Young’s Hotel. Among 
the invited guests were the local rep- 
resentatives of the trade papers, who 
together with F. P. Mathison and 
others made addresses appropriate to 
the occasion. While the attendance 
was not as large as on some former 
occasions the affair was an exceed- 
ingly pleasant one for the participants. 
At the business meeting all the old 
officers were re-elected excepting the 
filling of one vacancy on the board of 
directors. The reports of treasurer 
and secretary were favorable and a 
dividend of $5.00 per share was de- 
clared. 





Have You Read the Advertisements 
this Week? 


PERSONAL. 
Robert E. Berry is now representing 
H. Frank Darrow, of New York, on 
the road. 


Walter Mott has taken a position 
as travelling representative for Bob- 
bink & Atkins, of Rutherford, N. J. 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Wiegand, In- 
dianapolis, have returned from a 
three months’ trip to Honolulu and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Dr. N. L. Britton has returned from 
Jamaica bringing with him over 5,000 
specimens of tropical flora for the 
New York Botanical Gardens. 


Recent callers at HORTICULTURE’S 
office, Boston, were: R. E. Berry, 
representing H. Frank Darrow, New 
York; R. W. Peterson, of Cincinnati, O. 


J. K. Allen, the New York whole- 
sale florist, is a member of the build- 
ing committee of the Carnegie Lié- 
brary, at Kearney, N. J. The new 
building was dedicated on October 27. 





W. H. Waite has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent on Senator Dry- 
den’s estate, and has resumed his old 
place as superintendent for Mr. Sam- 
uel Untermeyer at Greystone, Yonkers, 
a., os 





Mr. and Mrs. Julius Roehrs are on 
an automobile tour from New York to 
Newport, R. I., as guests of Mr. Fred 
Smythe, the immediate occasion of 
the holiday being the assumption by 
Mr. Roehrs of the dignity of grand- 
father. 





Robert Angus has resigned his posi- 
tion as gardener on the Col. Jay estate 
at Katonah, N. Y., and succeeds Wil- 
liam Scott as superintendent of the 
Joseph Eastman estate at Tarrytown. 
A. L. Marshall succeeds Mr. Angus at 
the Jay place. 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


Our frontispiece this week shows a 
Lawson seedling, raised at J. W. How- 
ard’s greenhouses, Somerville, Mass., 
four years ago and which is to be dis- 
seminated this season by Mr. Howard 
as Debutante. The variety is a 
splendid grower and profuse bloomer. 
In color it equals Fiancee or Winsor 
in the purity of its pink tints; this, 
with its other good points which are 
shown in the photograph, has made 
the flower a very popular seller. The 
blooms illustrated are from the or- 
dinary stock on sale at Mr. Howard’s 
store on October 17. 





ASPARAGUS CRAWSHAWII. 


This beautiful new decorative as- 
paragus has much to recommend it, 
especially from a growers’ point of 
view. The foliage is of very dark 
rich green and is much more fluffy 
and velvety in character than 
plumosus. It grows rapidly and forms 
a crown, not rambling over the bed 
as plumosus does. It is so full and 
close in habit that strands that have 
been growing together may be un- 
wound—each strand making a good 
string. Every asparagus grower 
should give it a place. 
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NEWS OF 


LENOX HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The annual chrysanthemum exhi- 
bition of the Lenox Horticultural So- 
ciety took place in the Town Hall, 
Lenox, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 24 and 25. This was hardly 
as good an exhibition as former years, 
owing to the lack of cut chrysanthe- 
mums, which are unusually late this 
year. The F. R. Pierson Co.’s silver 
cup offered for chrysanthemums, six 
varieties, three blooms of each, was 
won by E. Jenkins, with Morton F. 
Plant, Beatrice May, Mrs. George 
Heaume, Mrs. Henry Partridge, W. W. 
Wells and Glenview. A. T. Bodding- 
ton’s prize, for twenty-four blooms 
distinct varieties, was also won by E. 
Jenkins. Chas. H. Totty’s prizes, for 
six blooms on long stems of Beatrice 
May were won by E. Jenkins first, 
Thos. Proctor second, and S. Carlquist 
third. Howard & Morrow's prizes for 
vase of thirty-six blooms were won by 
R. Spiers first, A. H. Wingett second, 
and FE. Jenkins third. The other 
chrysanthemum prizes were won by 
E. Jenkins, R. Spiers, A. H. Wingett, 
S. Carlquist, A. J. Loveless, Thos. 
Procter, J. J. Donahue, D. Dunn and 
F. Heeremans. Bay State Nursery’s 
prizes, for three specimen plants and 
one specimen plant, were won by E. 
Jenkins and R. Spiers. F. Heere- 
mans was first in the group of miscel- 
laneous plants arranged for effect, 
with a superb group, the background 
of which was made up with three good 
specimen kentias, two plants of Licuala 
grandis, some excellent colored cro- 
tons, Adiantum Farleyense, Begonia 
rex and Cattleya labiata—the ground 
of the group was wavy and consisted 
of Adiantum Farleyense, Lilium longi- 
florum, Cattleya labiata and various 
stove plants. On each corner was a 
plant of Chamedora Arembergiana 
from which were hung Phalenopsis 
amabilis and in the middle was a 
fine piece of croton Prince of Wales, 
surrouned by Cattleya labiata, Phale- 
nopsis amabilis and lily of the valley. 
E. Jenkins was second in this class, 
with a magnificent group also. F. 
Heeremans put up a good group of 
orchids on a round table in the mid- 
die of the hall. Roses were well 
shown, Thos. Proctor’s Richmond 
were excellent. The principal winners 
in these classes were Thos. Proctor, 
E. Jenkins, F. Heeremans, Thos. Page, 
J. J. Donahue, R. Spiers, A. H. Win- 
gett, Thos. Dixon and D. Dunn. In 
the carnation class competition was 
very close; the winners were the ones 
above, with E. Dolby, H. P. Wookey 
and L. W. Acheson added; in E. Dol- 
by’s vase of fifty blooms was an ex- 
cellent white seedling of his own rais- 
‘ing, which promises fair to become a 
winner. The special prize for collec- 
tion of eighteen varieties of vegeta- 
bles was won by E. Jenkins. In the 
class for twelve varieties of vegetables 
is where the judges met another prop- 
osition. Thos. Page was first, S. Carl- 


quist second and D. Dunn third. 
First-class certificates were awarded 
to Lager & Hurrell who staged a nice 
group of orchids; F. I. Drake of Pitts- 
field for a bunch of Gov. Herrick vio- 
lets; James Crawshaw for Asparagus 
plumosus 


Crawshawii. The judges 


THE CLUBS AND SOCIETIES 





were Messrs. A. Herrington, Chas. H. 

Totty, W. Duckham of Madison, N. J., 

and G. H. Hale of Oceanic, N. J. 
GEORGE FOULSHAM, Secretary. 





NEWPORT HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Newport Horti- 
cultural Society was held Tuesday 
evening, October 23, president Mac- 
Lellan in the chair. After the transac- 
tion of routine business the president 
appointed Messrs. James Robertson, 
Joseph Gibson, and Colin Robertson a 
committee to judge exhibits at the 
meeting. The exhibits consisted of 
nerines and dahlias. The nerines 
were shown by Andrew J. Pow, gar- 
dener for Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
and excelled any collection ever seen 


here, while the quality of the in- 
dividual flowers was uniformly ex- 
cellent. Among them were several 


standard varieties but the greater 
number were seedlings of Mr. Pow’s 
raising. As Mr. Pow had on a previ- 
ous occasion been awarded the soc.eiy’s 
silver medal for nerines an award of 
money was made at this time. Mr. 
W. J. Watson, gardener for Miss Alice 
Keteltas, exhibited a seedling cactus 
dahlia of undoubted merit, especially 
fine in form and substance. A short, 
crisp discussion on the question of 
changing the term of stove plants 
showed opinion pretty evenly balanced, 
but the end is not yet. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA. 


Work of the committees: 

Philadelphia, Oct. 27.—Chrysanthe- 
mum Mrs. G. A. Lotz; creamy white, 
Jap. incurved; exhibited by Gustav A. 
Lotz, Glen Burnie, Md. Scored 90 
points commercial scale and 89 points 
exhibition scale. 

Philadelphia, Oct 27.—Mrs. Westray 
Ladd; yellow Jap. incurved; exhibited 
by Edward A. Stroud, Overbrook, Pa. 
Scored 87 points commercial scale. 

New York, Oct. 27.—White Sport 
of Wm. Duckham (white blush tint); 
exhibited by Chas. H. Totty, Madison, 
N. J. Scored 90 points commercial 
scale and 90 points exhibition scale. 

New York, Oct. 27.—Mamolese L. H. 
Cochet; pink Jap. incurved; exhibited 
by the E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Scored 85 points exhibition scale. 

DAVID FRASER, Secretary. 





ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION. 


At the Missouri Botanical Garden 
the annual chrysanthemum show will 
open Nov. 12 and continue throughout 
the week. These free exhibitions gen- 
erally draw immense crowds. Super- 
intendent H. C. Irish says that the 
show this year will be greater than 
ever, as all the specimen plants are 
in much finer shape this year than 
heretofore; all the new varieties will 
be shown as well as the old ones. 

These exhibitions are generally held 
in a big tent just outside of one of the 
big orchid houses. Messrs. Irish, 
Pring, Fulgraf and Thompson will 
have charge and will welcome any of 
the local and outside florists who at- 


tend. 


EXHIBITION AT TARRYTOWN, 
N. Y. 


The eighth annual exhibition of the 
Tarrytown Horticultural Society was 
held on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week at Music Hall, 
Tarrytown. This annually recurring 
event is looked upon by experts as one 
of the finest exhibitions of the year, 
as to the quality of the material 
shown, and it draws a large attend- 
ance of visitors from other gardening 
centers. This year’s exhibition was 
no exception to the rule. The plants 
and flowers, their arrangement, and 
the general effect were all that could 
be desired and well worthy of a visit. 

There was a big array of special 
prizes which lack of space compels us 
to note as briefly as possible, firsts 
being taken by Scott Bres., Elmsford 
Nurseries, Wm. Rockefeller, gardener 
George Middleton; Giraud Foster, gar- 
dener E. Jenkins; E. Berolzheimer, 
gardener D. McFarlane; Mrs. O. B. 
Jennings, gardener Osear Carlson; 
Prof. Osborne, gardener James Donald; 
Mrs. Geo. Lewis, gardener James Bal- 
lantyne; Winthrop Sargent, gardener 
F. C. Whitney; Fred Potter, gardener 
Wm. Roberts; Mrs. J. B. Trevor, gar- 
dener Howard Nichols. 

In Section I, chrysanthemums in 
pots, there was a very small represen- 
tation, but in Section II, which com- 
prised flowering and foliage plants, 
ferns, etc., the entries were numerous 
and comprised some excellent material 
in decorative plants. The winners of 
first prizes in these classes were: Mrs 
Trevor, D. H. Weatherbee, gardener F. 
Milne; Mrs. Lewis; H. M. Flagler, gar- 
dener Wm. Cowan; Wm. Weidley; 
Fred Potter, and Henry Siegel, gar- 
dener T. Atkinson. For chrysanthe- 
mums grown to single bloom, first 
prize went to D. C. Oppenheim, gar- 
dener J. Haworth. 

Section III was devoted to cut blooms 
which were shown in large numbers 
and of splendid finish, the winners be- 
ing the exhibitors heretofore named, 
with the addition of E. C. Benedict, 
gardener R. Allan, and A. Heckscher, 
gardener A. Aliens. Section IV, de- 
voted to roses, and Section V carna- 
tions from private growers, were 
filled by practically the same exhib- 
itors. Section VI, carnations from 
commercial growers, brought out a 
splendid vase of Winsor from F. R. 
Pierson Co, Section VII violets, VIII 
fruits, IX vegetables, were all well 
filled with excellent exhibits, mainly 
from the private gardeners of the 
neighborhood. 

The dinner table decorations and 
miniature flower gardens, for which 
special prizes were offered, were to be 
judged on the second day by a com- 
mittee of ladies. 


NEW BEDFORD HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Many complimentary remarks have 
been showered on this society, by 
visitors to the exhibition held last 
month. This society was organized 
February 2, 1903, and each year has 
held an annual exhibition in Septem- 
ber and the principal flower shown 
being the dahlia. Every year our ex- 
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hibition has been a success, until now 
we are on a sound financial footing, 
to say nothing of 2000 bottles and 
tables which are owned by this or- 
ganization. It has been said that the 
arrangements for exhibitors is the best 
of any, where large collections are 
shown, as space is set apart, and all 
bottles filled ready for the flowers. 
There is no doubt but what a larger 
variety of this beautiful flower is 
grown here than in any city in New 
England. Those who had occasion to 
visit the show were impressed with 
the quality of the flowers shown. Not 
only are the older varieties grown, 
but some fine seedlings have also been 
brought out. Joseph C. Forbes, clerk 
of this society, won the silver medal 
in 1905 at Newport with a ruby cactus 
dahlia named Newport. This year his 
Ruth Forbes, a magenta decorative 
was awarded the silver medal at New 
Bedford. Frost has now killed nearly 
all the dahlias, and members are dis- 
cussing which varieties will be grown 
in 1907. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF HORTI- 
CULTURE. 


Arrangements have been made for a 
meeting of the National Council of 
Horticulture, at Chicago, Friday, No- 
vember 9, at 10 o’clock A. M. Dele- 
gates are requested to meet at the 
flower store of Mr. P. J. Hauswirth, 
227 Michigan avenue, and from there 
will go to a room in the Auditorium 
Annex, where the sessions will be 
held. 

Details for the press bureau work 
for the coming year will be considered 
and acted upon, together with the mat- 
ter of holding a National Congress of 
Horticulture and Horticultural Exhi- 
bition at the Jamestown Exposition, 
in 1907. It is expected that a report 
will be made by Mr. Robert Craig, 
who is making a personal visit to the 
Jamestown Exposition Co. for the pur- 
pose of investigating the practicability 
of holding a congress and exhibition. 
Other matters which should be 
brought before the Congress will be 
considered at this time. 

Anyone having thoughts or sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the 
Council are asked to correspond with 
the secretary, or if possible to be pres- 
ent at the meeting of the Council and 
present their views. 

H. C. IRISH, Secretary. 


ST. LOUIS FLORISTS’ CLUB. 

The St. Louis Florists’ Club will on 
Thursday afternoon, November 8, hold 
a chrysanthemum exhibition in con- 
junction with their regular meeting. 
The prizes offered for this exhibition 
amount to $50 devided as follows: 
For 12 blooms white, $7.50, $5.00 and 
$2.50; 12 blooms yellow, $7.50, $5.00 
and $2.50; 12 blooms pink, $7.50, $5.00 
and $2.50. For the best specimen 
plant, any color, $5.00. President 
Irish says that this meeting and ex- 
hibition is open to all florists who 
wish to attend. The club has some 
very important matter to bring up 
which will interest every florist in 
St. Louis. A number of discussions 
will be heard, among them being the 
matter of holding a big flower show 
next fall which is of vital importance 
to all the members and florists who are 
not members. With all these attrac- 


tions one of the largest gatherings 
of florists ever held in this city is 
expected. A full report of this meet- 
ing will be published in HORTICUL- 
TURE in issue of November 17th. 





AMERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY. 
Carnation Registered. 

“Mrs. Robert Hartshorne.” By Mal- 
achi Tieney, gardener to Robert Hart- 
shorne, Highlands, N. J. A cross be- 
tween Gen. Maceo and Mrs. T. W. 
Lawson, color bright scarlet, size 
three to three and one-half inches, 
with a good strong calyx that does not 
burst and on strong stiff stems two 
to three feet long. An exceptional 
keeper, flowers having kept fresh 
from twelve to fifteen days; has a 
strong clove odor. A good clean grow- 
er producing an abundance of bloom. 

ALBERT M. HERR. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


CLUB AND SOCIETY NOTES. 

The Omaha Florists’ Club, Omaha, 
Neb., hold their flower show on No- 
vember 12-14. 


The Minnesota Horticultural Society 
will hold its annual meeting in Minne- 
apolis, December 4-7. 





The Dutchess Co. Horticultural So- 
ciety holds its annual exhibition in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., November 7 
and 8. 


The New Hampshire Horticultural 
Society held its annual exhibition in 
Meredith during the week of October 
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At the meeting of the New Orleans 
Horticultural Society, La., on October 
18, J. A. Newsham exhibited roses and 
chrysanthemums; B. M. Wichers, Bos- 
ton, ferns. Plans were made for a 
social evening, at which practical 
means of furthering home industry 
among the florists will be considered. 


At the annual meeting of the Society 
of Iowa Florists which closed on Octo- 
ber 17, officers were elected as follows: 
President, P. Ewald of Davenport; 
vice-president, J. Kramer of Cedar 
Rapids; secretary, Wesley Greene of 
Des Moines; treasurer, Wm. Harkett 
of Dubuque. Des Moines was chosen 
for the next meeting place. 





A CLEMATIS COMPARISON. 
Editor HORTICULTURE: 

Dear Sir—It might be inferred from 
Prof. Waugh’s notes on page 391 of 
HORTICULTURE, that his clematis 
is a taller or more “abnormal” grower 
than mine. My clematis, having been 
cut to the ground for propagating pur- 
poses, made its entire growth from 
the ground up in a single season. If 
started off in the spring with several 
years’ growth of wood and a stable 
to warm it into activity and with some 
assistance from the contents of the 
stable there is no knowing to what 
height it would grow. However this 
might be, the much greater spread of 
my vine, as can be very readily seen 
by comparing the. illustrations on 
pages 485 and 339, marks its wonder- 
ful growth as something still more 
“abnormal.” Yours truly, 

E. F. DWYER. 


MELONS UNDER GLASS. 


By Henry Tolman, before the Lake Geneva 
Gardeners’ and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion, June 17, 1906. 

The melon I consider one of the 
finest fruits to grow for summer con- 
sumption, especially the English va- 
rieties when well grown. They are of 
a better flavor and appearance, and 
more firm in the flesh than the Ameri- 
cans. I must admit some of the lat- 
ter are of good quality, but as a rule 
the flesh is very mushy and soft com- 
pared with the former. 

The melon is a plant that requires 
every care as regards ventilating, ty- 
ing, syringing, watering, etc. 

The best method for growing the 
above is in houses erected for the pur- 
pose, especially for early and late 
fruits, and even mid-season fruits do 
better in such than in frames, al- 
though there are good fruits cultivat- 
ed in frames. 

The time for sowing the seeds de- 
pends upon when the fruits are re- 
quired for use. They take from 90 
to 100 days, and very early plants a 
little longer to have the fruits ready 
for the table aftér sowing the seed. 

The seeds should be sown singly in 
clean 3 inch pots in good fibrous loam 
at the depth of half an inch; give a 
watering and place in a house with a 
temperature of not less than 68 de- 
grees at night; plunge the pots where 
they can get a little bottom heat, for 
then when the seedling appears above 
the soil they will have good, sound, 
clean’ seed leaves. As soon as the 
roots show at the sides of the pots, 
give them a shift into 6 inch, using a 
compost as recommended for sowing 
the seeds. 

Some growers prefer planting them 
into their fruiting position from 3 inch 
pots, but I claim that giving them a 
shift as stated will strengthen the 
plants considerably. 

The next thing to consider is the 
planting. The house intended for the 
purpose should be thoroughly cleansed, 
and it’s a good plan to give the wood- 
work a good coat of paint, and lime- 
wash the benches. After the house is 
thoroughly dry the loam should be 
taken in, using that which contains 
plenty of fibre, and has been stacked 
during the winter months. Do not 
cut the turfs in too small pieces and 
place on the bench with a little char- 
coal and old mortar rubbish incor- 
porated to a depth of about 10 inches 
when made firm. Some growers be- 
lieve in making their beds as hard as 
possible, but in my opinion, in so doing, 
the plants are liable to suffer for the 
want of water, as it cannot pass 
through the soil freely enough. When 
the roots of the plants are again show- 
ing around the sides of the pots, it’s 
time they were planted in their fruit- 
ing position. 

Place them at a distance of 30 
inches, keeping the ball of the plant 
well to the surface, rather than have 
them below the soil; it’s better that 
they should be a little above, for if 
planted too deeply they are liable to 
cause trouble as the plants get older. 

When planted give each a stake for 
support until they reach the trellis, 
but do not place the stake through 
the ball of the plant, as it may injure 
some of the young roots. 

Give a thorough watering to settle 
the soil around them. The house will 
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require a temperature of from 68 to 
70 degrees at night, except on very 
cold nights, when a few degrees less 
will be more beneficial to the plants. 

When the plants begin to run they 
will require careful attention every 
day to do the necessary tying, pinch- 
ing, etc. Some growers will rub out 
the laterals entirely that appear be- 
tween the bench and the trellis, but I 
think it’s not a good policy to adopt 
as it tends to weaken the plants, as 
well as being liable to cause canker; 
but instead of so doing, pinch to the 
first leaf and rub out any growths that 
may appear after. 

Always bear in mind when tying 
the growths to keep them under the 
trellis, for by so doing it will be more 
convenient when putting on the sup- 
ports for the fruits. 

The plants will require stopping 
when they have made growth to half 
the height they are intended to cover. 
I have seen a good many grown and 
not stopped until they have reached 
the full height of the house, but by 
this practice I claim the fruits do not 
swell as freely as they would as rec- 
ommended. Stop the laterals two 
leaves beyond the fruits. Sometimes 
the laterals do not show fruit, then 
stop at the first leaf and wait until 
they break again. 

As the plants come into bloom, at- 
tend to the fertilizing of them daily 
until there are plenty set. When they 
have set their fruits, and if large, well 
finished melons are required, they 
should be thinned to not more than 
four fruits to a plant. Do not on any 
account neglect the watering at this 
stage, and a little artificial manure 
applied to the bed during the process 
will be beneficial. It should be used 
carefully at all times. A good plan 
to adopt is to use a little and often. 

When the fruits get to the size of 
hen’s eggs they will require supports, 
and the most convenient things to 
have are smal! nets made especially 
for the purpose. 

As time goes on the roots will ap- 
pear above the surface, then apply a 
top dressing, using compost as rec- 
ommended for planting, but cut up 
rather small; this should be done as 
often as the roots appear to the sur- 
face. 

The fruits at their seeding stage 
will require abundance of water and 
feeding to make them of good size and 
flavor. From the time of planting un- 
til the fruits are ripe they will require 
syringing once daily to keep the red 
spider, etc., in check, and this should 
be done at the time the house is 
closed, that is, if the house is closed 
fairly early; otherwise it must be done 
in time for the plants to get fairly 
dry before night. 

I do not believe in syringing oftener, 
for it tends to make the growth soft 
and sappy, for then canker easily sets 
in, to which the plants are very much 
subject. 

When doing the necessary work of 
tying, etc., always be on the look- 
out for canker, and if detected apply 
a little Portland cement to dry it up. 

Melons are great lovers of air and 
must have it in abundance when the 
weather permits, but on no account 
let cold draughts into the house, for 
if the plants receive a check they nev- 
er thrive as well after. It is good 


practice to admit a little air on mild 


nights, when the fruits begin to ripen, 
as it will insure better flavor. 

At the ripening stage of the fruits 
a good many growers withhold the 
water from the plants as much as 
possible, as they say it gives a better 
flavor; but, by experience, I claim 
they need as much water and feeding 
at that stage as they do at any time. 

Judgment and experience will tell 
when the fruits are ready for the ta- 
ble, and when ripe it’s a good plan to 
remove them from the plants and 
store in a cool place until required. 

As regards the varieties to grow, 
there are a good many, and doubtless 
every one has his favorites, but for 
my own part, at the present time, I 


should grow (for green flesh) Ring- 
leader, (white) Hero of Lockinge, 
(scarlet) Triumphe and Superlative. 


These I know to be some of the best. 





EXPRESS PLUNDERING. 


Complaints from the American Florists’ 
Society will probably cause an investiga- 
tion into express company rates for the 
transportation of flowers. The request 
for relief has beey filed with the United 


States Interstate Commerce Commission 
and includes a charge that in many locali- 
ties the charges for this class of trans- 
portation have recently been doubled. 


There are other classes of goods which 
are overcharged for and there is some rea- 
son to ~~ ~ the belief of many business 


meu that the express rates are too high 
on everything which is shipped except 
merchandise sent free for stockholders 


and other influential people. The United 
States Government pays more for the use 
of cars for the mails than the express 
companies do, and yet in any instance the 
express rates are higher than the postage 
rates for the same class of goods. It is 
quite possible that the raise in rates for 
owers may result in actioa which will 
give the people cheaper service.—-Franklin 
(Pa.) News. 

That the express company managers are 


as nearly highwaymen, in their robbery 
of the public by exorbitant rates, as 
those clothed in purple and fine linen can 
be, is known by everyone who is com- 
pelled to use that form of transportation. 
Fortunately for the people, the Democrats 
included these companies in the provisions 


of the new railroad rate bill, which brings 
them under the supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Society 
of American Florists have just filed a 
complaint against the United Express Com- 
pany charging that the rates were arbi- 
trarily raised on May Ist from 25 to 50 
per cent. This the petiiceets declare “Is 
altogether unreasonable and unjustified by 
the circumstances of the case and the ex- 
action is very nearly ruinous.” The 
United States and the other express com- 
panies are controlled by the most unprin- 
cipled men, such as the railroad magnate 
Harriman and the decrepit Senator Platt, 
and the stock is mainly owned by an in- 
side ring of railroad officials. These ex- 
press companies have been a law unto 
themselves, but will now have to make— 
under the new law—a statement of their 
earnings and expenditures as the railroads 
do, and we shall soon know just how 
much of their plundering can be lopped 
off with justice to them and to their cns- 
tomers. 


Those who feel they are subjected to 
unreascnable rates, should file their com 
plaints with the evidence of the transac 


with the Interstate Commerce Com 
Washington,—Charleston (W. Va.) 


tion 
mission, 
Gazette. 


Prof. L. O. Howard of Washington 
reports that it will require millions of 
dollars to check the spread of the 
brown-tail moth. Thousands of fruit 
trees in the vicinity of Boston have 
been killed, while the defoliation of 
oak, maple and elm trees in the 
wooded region for a period of three or 
four years has’ brought about the 
death of many trees. The only way to 
get rid of this pest is to secure active 
co-operation of property owners and 
sound State laws. 








Mrs. Moore, beloved wife of George 
Moore of Quebec, Canada, died on 
October 31 at Hopedale, Mass., aged 
85 years. 


Hans Reck, of Bridgeport, Conn., 25 
years old, committed suicide on the 
night of October 27 by drinking car- 
bolic acid on the veranda at the home 
of a young lady to whom he had been 
paying attention but who had re- 
jected him. 


News of the death of John Nelson 
has been received. Mr. Nelson was an 
old florist of St. Paul and for the past 
six years has been superintendent of 
the St. Cloud Reformatory green- 
houses. He had worked and traveled 
all through Europe, and wes one of 
the best botanists in the state. 


A telegram brings to us the sad 
news of the death of Lewis Ullrich at 
Tiffin, O. Mr. Ullrich has been ailing 
for some time and was prevented by 
sickness from attending the S. A. F. 
convention at Dayton last August. 
He had many friends in the national 
society, who placed him in nomination 
two successive years for the presidency 
—in 1904 and 1905. Further details 
next week. 


J. L. Dillon of Bloomsburg, Pa., 
was killed on Tuesday morning, Octo- 
ber 30, while superintending the un- 
loading of a coal car. The funeral 
took place from his residence on Fri- 
day, November 2. This news will be 
a sad shock to a host of florists 
throughout the country to whom Mr. 
Dillon was known through his various 
business enterprises and his connec- 
tion with the S. A. F. since its begin- 
ning. He was a regular attendant at 
the conventions of the society and a 
frequent participant in its debates. 


BEER ian ae 
NEWPORT NEWS. 

On a recent visit to the greenhouse 
grounds of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
at Newport, my attention was at- 
tracted to a few remaining flowers of 
Amaryllis Belladonna the last of a 
record crop obtained this season by 
Mr. Andrew J. Pow, the gardener. The 
plants are grown in a deep cold frame 
in the manner described by Kenneth 
Finlayson in an article in a recent 
issue of HORTICULTURE. The frame 
comprises six 3 ft. x 6 ft. sashes and 
from the plants in these Mr. Pow had 
then cut 300 blooms or 50 blooms from 
each sash. In addition to a large 
crop the quality of the blooms was ex- 
ceedingly fine as was evident even 
from the few flowers still left at the 
time of my visit. As there does not 
seem to be any unsurmountable ob- 
stacle in the way, I should think A. 
Belladonna would be a good thing for 
commercial florists to grow, especially 
when the beauty and durability of the 
flowers are known, besides their adap- 
tability for various forms of floral 
decoration. There are many things 
grown for cutting at the time these 
flowers come in that are infinitely 
more troublesome and of much less 
worth when done. 
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TWO NEW BEDFORD SEEDLINGS. 


See New Bedford Horticultural Society, 
Page 470. 
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TO MAKE A SUCCESSFUL CON- 
VENTION. 


The Horticultural Advertiser dis- 
cusses our trade convention methods 
and tries to find inspiration for im- 
proving the British article. Item one: 
Should the ladies be induced to at- 
tend? Conclusion indefinite. Item 
two: Should we encourage a few 
sports on the side? Conclusion: It 
would never do at all; too much of 
it now in the regular work-a-day 
world. [tem three: Exhibition of 
sundries and novelties? That is 
thought worthy of “careful considera- 
tion.” It is interesting to know that 
our British cousins have reached the 
point of considering and comparing. 
Let them go ahead and adopt all three 
items; they will find they will work 
in all right. The late Lord Beacons- 
field used to declare that the next best 
thing to an undoubted success was to 
make a big noise. Get the crowd 
there: that is the main thing. The 
business will sift itself clear all right. 





The chrysanthemum show at Shaw’s 
Garden, St. Louis, Mo., will open on 
November 12. About 3000 plants will 
be exhibited. Comte Torneili, Silver 
Wedding, President Roosevelt and 
Mistress Y. C. Warden bein among the 
new claimants for favor. A tent will 
be erected for the exhibit. 
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FORESTRY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


To all Interested in the Forestry 

Problems of Massachusetts: 

Having been appointed to the posi- 
tion of State Forester, I take this op- 
portunity to say that in assuming my 
official duties I sincerely wish your 
hearty co-operation in furthering all 
true and worthy interests relative to 
forestry problems within this Com- 
monwealth. 

In accepting the position, I do so 
with the assurance and belief that all 
organizations and individuals inter- 
ested in forestry will lend an assist- 
ing hand to further promote and de- 
velop this great and much-neglected 
economic industry. 

It is believed that the forest serv- 
ice work throughout the State can be 
made a great blessing, provided people 
who own lands acquaint themselves 
with the workings of the offices of the 
State Forester. 

I have been engaged in agricultural 
economics and education in New Eng- 
land for the past eleven years, and 
forestry instruction at the New Hamp- 
shire College, together with its prac- 
tical application generaily, has re- 
ceived my earnest study and natural 
interest. 

The forest crop needs much skill 
and science in handling for best re- 
sults. There are thousands of acres 
at present practically idle through 
mismanagement that should and 
eventually must be made a great re- 
source to this Commonwealth. Let 
us check this unnecessary loss, and 
foster modern methods in rural affairs. 
Education and example are our tools 
to work with. 

In behalf of the position which I 
hold as State Forester, I therefore ex- 
tend to you a cordial invitation to 
consult my office at any and all times 
on forestry matters, and let it be gen- 
erally known that the office is estab- 
lished by the State to accomplish great 
good for the whole State in general 
and each individual in so far as prac- 
ticable. 

FRANK WM. RANE. 

Room 7, State House, Boston. 





There is a fair 

WASHINGTON amount of business 
but norush. Chrys- 

anthemums are now very much in 
evidence. Very good specimens are to 
be seen but, taken as a whole, the 


. crop will not average up to the quality 


of last year. Cooler weather having 
set in, there is a noticeable improve- 
ment in carnation plants, in the 
houses, but the bloom is yet shy; 
though the present, with the chrysan- 
themums holding the boards, is sup- 
posed to be a restful season for carna- 
tions, all available blooms are quickly 
taken. Violets are also finding ready 
sales. The inferior grades of roses 
seem to be the slowest things on the 
market. 

Walter Shaw, well known in Lenox, 
Mass., and Huntington, L. L., as a suc- 
cessful gardener, has started in busi- 
ness at Huntington, as the Hunting- 
ton Nursery Company. Eight acres of 
land are devoted to nursery stock and 
one house 30x135 has been built for 
carnations and sweet peas. 


NEW YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
MRS. WESTRAY LADD. 





shows a seedling 
yellow chrysanthemum Mrs. Westray 
Ladd which originated at the Over- 
brook Gardens of Edward A. Stroud. 
It was registered on Saturday last at 


Our illustration 


Philadelphia and scored 89 points. 
Parentage Cinna x Appleton. First 
bloom cut Oct. 15th, 1906, from first 
crown bud. 





NEWS NOTES. 


L. Bilger has opened a flower store 
on Ridley avenue, Chester, Pa. 





The present is pronounced by all 
the dealers to be the best bulb trade 
season on record. 


Recent visitors in New York: W. R. 
Smith, Washington, D. C.; Wm. Jur- 
gens, Newport, R. I. 





Frank Harriatt has’ established 
quite an extensiye nursery to the 
southeast of Indianapolis, Ind. 





G. Forsis & Co. have opened a new 
florist store on the corner of 89th 
street and Madison avenue, New York 
City. 


The Pittsburg Cut Flower Co., of 
Pittsburg, Pa., are fitting up the store 
at 222 Oliver avenue, for their occu- 
pancy. 





The Perennial Gardens Co., organ- 
ized at Toledo, Ohio, last spring, will 
open a salesroom at 446 St. Clair 
street, 


The State of Maryland has allotted 
$5,000 for its horticultural and flori- 
cultural exhibit at the Jamestown Ex- 
position next year. 


Julius Lang, who has been doing 
business as wholesale florist at 53 
West 30th street, New York, for many 
years, is closing out business and will 
discontinue after November 1. 


N. Stewart Dunlop, who has charge 
of the floral department of the C. P. 
R. R., has just distributed 150,000 
bulbs among the station agents to be 
used in beautifying their grounds. 
The coming year will be the tenth of 
this movement on the C. P. R. R. 
system. 
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SEED TRADE TOPICS 


Latest reports indicate that the 
onion set crop is smaller in quantity 
and poorer in quality than earlier 
advices seemed to show. Louisville 
is quoting yellows at $1.25 and whites 
at $1.60 per bushel of 32 lbs. Chicago 
prices are slightly higher. These 
prices of course are for immediate 
shipment. Last year attention was 
called to the absurdity of calling 32 
Ibs. of onion sets a bushel, at this 
time of year, and it has been criticized 
before. At some remote date in the 
misty past, some believer in short 
weights and measures established 32 
Ibs. as the standard, and it has re- 
mained so ever since. It is surprising 
that seedsmen and buyers of sets 
should continue such an unjust prac- 
tice. At this season of the year a 
bushel of hard clean sets will weigh 
nearer 40 than 32 Ibs. Sometimes in 
the spring, when sets are thoroughly 
dried out, a bushel, with a liberal 
quantity of chaff added, might not 
weigh over 32 lbs., but never in the 
fall if the sets are worth wintering. 
It does not seem a difficult problem to 
solve, yet committees of seedsmen 
have wrestled with it, and given it up. 
They should try again. 





There is much complaint against 
seed growers because of their failure 
to furnish definite crop reports earlier 
in the season than most of them are 
able to do. Much of this criticism is 
the result of impatience but more of it 
due to ignorance of actual conditions. 
Now before anything approaching a 
reliable forecast can be made, the 
grower must actualy have in store 
not less than 50 per cent. of his crops, 
then if his crop inspection has been 
thorough, and he figures correctly, he 
can furnish a fairly reliable estimate. 
Sometimes however unexpected con- 
ditions nullify the .knowledge gained 
from the most painstaking crop in- 
spection, such for instance as rain 
during harvest, which occasionally 
ruins a good crop after it is made. 


The length of time required after 
harvest to give an intelligent crop 
estimate depends much on the crop. 
Crops such as onion seed, radish, 
turnip, cabbage, and in fact nearly all 


JOHNSON’S 
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small seeds are much easier to esti- 
mate, than peas, beans, or corn. In 
the first place the acreage controlled 
by any one grower of small seeds is 
usually much smaller than that con- 
trolled by the grower of peas and 
beans; then the small seeds mature 
earlier and are usually in_ store 
earlier than peas and beans, and as to 
beans, is is often mid-winter before 
some crops are delivered. If seeds- 
men wanted guesses, it would not be 
so difficult to forecast crops, but they 
want data on which to base prices, 
and to enable them to cover possible 
shortages, therefore estimates must 
bear some resemblance to ultimate de- 
liveries. It looks as if we would have 
to plod along for some time yet in 
the way we have been going. 





Watson S. Woodruff, of S. D. 
Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn., has 
been nominated by the republicans of 
his district as their candidate for the 
State Legislature. As a nomination is 
usually tantamount to election, Mr. 
Woodruff with his great popularity in 
the district is practically certain of 
election, and Orange will have a rep 
resentative of great energy and 
ability. Success to him. 





The failure of the radish seed crop, 
chiefly in France, where most of the 
radish seed of commerce is grown, 
puts this specialty on the anxious seat. 
Market gardeners in France are glad 
to buy radish seed that will give even 
60 per cent. of germination. There is 
also a decided shortage of garden beet 
seeds. 





Prices have advanced greatly on 
scarlet Duc van Tholl tulips—in fact, 
on all scarlet tulips and on Kaisers 
Kroon, both in Europe and this coun- 
try. London dealers are paying from 
25 to 28 shillings for scarlet Duc and 
45 to 48 shillings for Kaisers Kroon, 
an advance of about 40 per cent. Lon- 
don buys later than we do. There is 
a general scarcity in Holland of many 
of the higher priced tulips, due to 
heavy purchases by the farmers, who 
have been running heretofore on 
cheap varieties but have now turned 
their attention to the choicer sorts. 
One of these bulb farmers is known 
to have invested some $40,000 in high- 


| priced tulips this season, such vari- 


eties as Murillo, Proserpine, etc., for 
seed stocks. This, of course, will re- 
sult three or four years hence in lower 
market prices for these sorts, but in 
the meantime slightly higher values 
may be looked for. 





Conrad Appel, the wholesale seed 
house at Darmstadt, Germany, estab- 


lished in 1789, was awarded at this 
year’s International Exhibition, at 
Milan, Italy, the second prize, the 


| “prize of honor,” for his ornamental 


| lawn; and for a fine show case, con- 


taining all kinds of grass, clover and 
agricultural, deciduous and evergreen 
tree seeds, grass seed mixtures, and 
a complete collection of rare conifer 
cones, the highest award, the “Grand 
Prize.” 





Huntington & Page, seedsmen, have 
| moved from their recent location to 
| 210 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BELGIAN GLASS. 

The export of window glass from 
Belgium to the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 amounted to 
$1,053,823, against $328,579 during the 
same period of 1905, an increase of 
over 70 per cent. Window glass is 
classified according to thickness, as 
follows: 





Weight in Thickness 
Class. ounces per in 
Square ponge. | millimeters. 





Glass for photo- 
graphy .....-- 
Plain Glass..... 


5 


{ 15 and 16 1.6 and 3 
{ 








21 
Semidouble glass ro 
Double glass.... 28 2.0 
Treble glass ....| 32 and 36/3.6 and 3.9 





The qualities usually manufactured 
are of 14 to 28 ounces, viz., of 11-2 to 
*2 millimeters thickness. There are 25 
window-glass works in Belgium, all in 
the province of Hainaut, three of 


which are controlled by American 
companies. The ann, production 
amounts approximatel about 300,- 


000,000 square meters, 90 per cent. of 
which are exported. 





TURF AND MANURE. 


Vice-Consul C. Karminski, of Seville, 
writes concerning the effect of turf up- 
on ordinary manure, as follows: 

“Director Immendorff, of the agricul- 
tural test station at Jena (Germany), 
advocates the use of turf as a means 
of preserving manure. Results ob- 
tained through experiments in and 
about Jena demonstrate that the use 
of turf is far more efficient in pre- 
venting loss of nitrogen, while fermen- 
tation is in progress, than is sulphate 
of lime, phosphate of lime, sulphuric 
acid, etc. Turf permits the escape of 
but very little nitrogen, while the ap- 
plication of the above named chemi- 
eals is most deficient in result and ex- 
pensive. The discovery of Professor 
Immendorff merely corroborates ex- 
periments of a similar nature con- 
ducted by Italian agriculturists. 





The Brooklyn Times devotes an en- 
tire page of its issue of Oct. 20 to 
“Pleasure and profit in bulbs and 
house plants” under the various head- 
ings of “Forms of Vegetation Which 
Should be put in Soil Now,” “How to 
get best Results from Bulbs Planted 
at this Season,” “Value in Potted 
Plants,” “To be in Fashion,” “Raising 
Mushrooms,” “Landscape Work a Fac- 
tor in Land Development,” ‘“Decora- 
tive Plants,” “Does your Horse Muti- 
late Trees?” “Some Popular Plants for 
the Home Garden.” 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, by 
Arthur Herrington. The most com- 
plete and practical book on the cul- 
tivation of the chrysanthemum pub- 
lished for Americans. Illustrated. 
Price 50c. postpaid. Horticulture Pub. 
Co., 11 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


HEALTHY VIOLETS. Send us 25 
cents for George Saltford’s invaluable 
book on Violet Culture. The whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. 
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MORE ABOUT FALL GRASS. 


The “Practical Farmer” of Philadel- 
phia in a recent issue takes “G. C. 
W.” of HORTICULTURE to task for 
his advice in regard to that great lawn 
pest—“‘crab” or “fall” grass. The gist 
of the criticism is: That letting the 
crab grass grow to the milk stage then 
cutting with the scythe and raking off 
is bad advice because it had been 
tried in several places in West 
Philadelphia the past season and in- 
stead of a nice green lawn the result 
was a brown stubble, The Practical 
Farmer submits that the mower is the 
only thing to keep this pest down, 
ignoring entirely the recommendation 
of “G. C. W.” as to the fall sowing of 
good seed on the aforesaid brown 
stubble so as to get ahead of any fall 
grass seeds still remaining in the soil. 
The illogical nature of the criticism 
may be reaJized when we consider that 
it is the lawn mower that causes the 
“crabbing” of the fall grass close to 
the ground. The sight of the digitate 
seeding stems perfectly ripe and 
shedding their seeds while quite flat 
on the ground is one familiar to us 
all in this neighborhood. This crab 
grass is a fierce proposition and we 
should welcome every suggestion that 
promises good results. I for one am 
anxious to be instructed but I have 
no patience with such illogical foolish- 
ness a8 that referred to in The 
Practical Farmer. As for Mr. Lonsdale 
and his advice—digging it out—very 
good and very effective, but look at 
the labor and expense. The method 
I recommended is just as effective, 
much quicker and vastly less expen- 
sive. And I want to give credit to the 
late Allan Barr who was the first man 
I know of in this locality to success- 
fully follow this plan and who first 
called my attention to it. I have 
recommended it to my cnstomers for 
many years and have yet to hear of 
a case where it did not work satis- 
factorily. As for the steam mower 
and its weight as a remedy, well, it 
may be so but I’ll be hanged if I can 
see why! Mr. Kleinheinz claimed it 
did but I think he was mistaken not 
in results but in deductions—according 
to him—he has a steam mower and 
very little fall grass; ergo: the steam 
mower did it! I was up there one day 
on an inspection tour and found the 
gardeners sowing down a piece of 
lawn that looked to me a good thick 
sod already. I commented on this and 
was told that it was the regular cus- 
tom to sow some seed all over every 
season whether the lawn seemed to 
need it or not, and that I think is 
what did the trick and not the weight 
of the steam mower. But I am willing 
to be instructed and would like to 
hear the logical reasons why the 
heavy mower kills the fall grass when 
the latter is perfectly flat on the 
ground and can’t be touched with any- 
thing outside of a spud! Fall seeding 
is the scheme after the crab grass 
has been cleaned off under the scythe. 

G. C. WATSON. 





Through the advertisement in HOR- 
TICULTURE I disposed of all my 
stock, and shall be glad to use your 
paper again when I have more to 
offer. HENRY W. VOSE. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 





Have You Read the Advertisements 
this Week? 





every florist should plant out a few. 
years, and serve you with a wealth of bloom. 


PARROT, OR DRAGON TULIPS 


tion, when placed in vases or low bowls. 


ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH 


SINGLE LATE MAY FLOWERING, OR DECORATION DAY TULIPS? 
These are exceptionally useful flowers for Decoration Day and 
Once planted they will remain for 


100 1 

Beauty of America. Creamy white; turning pink...... $1 25 $10 00 
Bizarre Tulips. Handsome, rich flowers, with yellow 

SY Te a wetln hn enanccs'emecetcenad bhceben 85 7 50 
Bouton d’Or. Deep golden yellow.................ceeeee 1 00 9 00 
a ES reer rrr 1 25 10 00 
Byblooms. Beautiful late tulips, with white ground, 

blotched, striped or feathered with lilac, purple, 

violet, blue or black; fimest mixed................ 1 25 10 00 
Golden Eagle. Large bright yellow, edged with crimson.. 1 35 10 00 
ee eo! a, re 1 50 12 00 
Macrospila. Crimson-scarlet, black center.............. 75 6 00 
Isabella (Shandon Bells). Carmine rose, shaded creamy 

WD 6 ncak«cn cbs dwells ubins Coc atnneabeaw eos xs 2 00 18 00 
Maiden’s Blush, or Picotee. Clear white, margined on the 

edge with pink, pointed and refiexed petals; most 

Re ere rey ee ee re Pree 1 50 14 00 
Retrofiexa. Splendid yellow; reflex petals.............. 2 50 22 00 


PARROT TULIPS should be more largely grown; their odd colors 
and fantastic shapes make them ready sellers, and make a unique decora- 


100 ) 
Admiral de Constantinople. Large, red, yellow edge.... $1 00 $8 00 
Cramoise Brilliant. Rich blood crimson, with bluish 
inn. caweth 4.40 bhace tae 1Ndnb es eehintaees ad 1 00 9 00 
Latea Major. Large, showy yellow.................... 1 00 8 00 
Markgraaf Von Baden. Red and yellow, orange inside; 
io ss we hn tie gie.e Ons 6s aot teen encanta 1 00 9 00 
Pe Se. NE DUI. 5 onc 00s cacvaseeseccesas 1 00 9 00 
I EE, I i. ons o.wn.ce0s cboweddnteeaw needs 75 7 00 
All above less 10% if cash accompanies order, 
LILIUM MULTIFLOR UM 
Boddington’s Early or Easter Flowering Type 
7—9-inch bulbs, 300 in a case........ee cece ceeeee $5.00 per 100; $45.00 per 1000 
9—10-inch bulbs, 200 in a Case....+.-eeeeeceee eee 8.50 per 100; 80.00 per 1000 
LILIUM GIGANTEUM AND ALL OTHER BULBS. 
Send for Special Surplus Prices and Catalogue, 
Dutch Romans or Miniature Hyacinths 
TO DAME. .-- ee cece cere ceeceeceeees 30c, per doz.; $2.00 per 100; $18.00 per 1000 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, = W. (4th St., New York k City. 











"Asparagus Plumosus 


New Crop — Greenhouse Grown 
EXTRA CHOICE SEED 











Send for our Wholesale Catalogue of 
Bulbs, Seeds and Seasonable Supplies. 
HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 
Fiower Seed Specisiists 
1018 Market St., Phi adeiphia, Pa. 








ARTHUR COWEE 
GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 


Meadowvale Farm 


BERLIN, N. Ye 
HAS UNDER CULTIVATION 


OVER 100 ACRES 
The Best Prosi Collections 
and Named Varieties in 
Existence. 

Write for 1906 Catalog 








—_= Longiflorum 


10° 1000 Toco 


7 to 9in. $500 $4500 8&8 to 10in. $7.00 $68.00 
Also many of the leading sorts of 


Hyacinths, Tulips «»« Narcissus. 
Pandanus utilis 


Fresh seeds just received, $6.00 per 1000 seeds. 
Send for Trade List. 


J.M. THORBURN &CO. 
33 Barclay St., through to 38 Park Place 


NEW YORK 


PANSIES 


Parisian. | ae agg ge ——— and Phim 
Trimardeau, all colors and 

i Odier, beautifully spotted. 

$3.00 per 1000; SOc per 100, by mail. 





| F. A. BALLER, Bloomington. Iii. 
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CALIFORNIA NOTES. 

No doubt the California Promotion 
Committee has been a valuable factor 
in the State’s progression the last four 
or five years of its existence, and its 
thousands of State supporters, includ- 
ing the Growers’ and Florists’ Associ- 
ation, like to pat it fondly on every 
occasion. It has its emissaries now in 
the East and they are doing good work 
in interesting all classes of magazine 


publishers, and prominent daily 
papers, to run without price splendid 
notices of the State. And now the 


committee has come to the San Fran- 
cisco correspondent of HORTICUL- 
TURE for a like favor, introducing the 
request with the assuring remark that 
their forthcoming surpassing work 
will afford an exceeding opportunity 
for plantsmen, landscape gardeners 
and floriculturists. The news the com- 
mittee is now handing out is based on 
a telegram received this week to the 


effect that Harlow N. Higinbotham, 
president of the Columbian Exposition 
of Chicago, is heartily in sympathy 
with the committees movement to 
hold a Pacific Ocean Exposition in 
San Francisco in 1913. Rufus P. Jen- 
nings, chairman of the California Pro- 
motion Committee, had an hour's con- 
ference with Higinbotham, and the 
latter said: 

“Now is the proper time to launch 
the proposition. I think it will at- 
tract a world-wide attendance, and 
that exhibitors will be greatly inter- 
ested. By the time the exposition is 
held San Francisco will have fully re- 
covered from the effects of its great 
April disaster and will in itself be an 
object lesson to the world of the way 
things are done in the California sec- 
tion of the country.” 

The Japanese floriculturists and 
horticulturists on the east side of San 
Francisco bay have stolen a march on 
the growers of this, California’s me 
tropolis side of the bay. Before the 
April disturbance P. H. Mayer, propri- 
etor of the Glenwood Nurseries at Bur- 
lingame, was formulating plans for 
the organization of the San Francisco 
Florists’ Board of Trade, Chinese and 
Japanese growers to be barred. Noth- 
ing has been heard of it since the 
disaster. But this week’s news from 
the east side of the bay is that the 
Japs have formed a Gardeners’ and 
Florists’ Association, and none but 
Japs can belong. All workers in these 
industries have been getting $1.50 a 
day and the union immediately ad- 
vanced the scale to $2 a day. 

The valuable Brandegee collection 
of botanical specimens, together with 
the Brandegee library of over three 
thousand volumes of botanical works, 
and the furniture and fixtures for the 
care of the herbarium, have been 
presented to the botany department 
of the University of California. This 
gift is a most important one to the 
department for the reason that the 
herbarium contains over 100,000 speci- 
mens of plants, gathered principally 
in Southern California, Arizona and 
Mexico, a region which is but little 
covered in the original collection of 
the university. The university herb- 


arium is now one of the largest and 
most valuable west of Harvard. 





Uahke most Pinks, the bri 


Law -on 
whea bushed ODUR— 





supporti g verysoon «fter eectnns, 


bloomer early and late, we have ever ‘rown. 


MABELLE 


COLOR—A peculiar shade of lovely pink, with a faint yellowish cast; several shades lighter than the 
test sua does nit infers, the color. 


leasing, but not sikeil 
graceful, ranging from 12 to 30 inches during the season BIT, 


making specimen plants in a short time, even from lave cuttings. 
Gets away rapidly, blooms early and gives long stems mght from the 


start PRODUC TIVE ESS — Prodigious 1s tne best word we know Of to use here. 
Stock Limited Delivery January 5th to 10th and later. 


Price $12.00 per 100, $100.00 per 1000 


NEW PINK CARNATION 


FOR i907——— 





SiZt — 3 to ¢ inches ia 
TH MS — lovariavly strong, but always 
etc. — A very quick, a tive grower, 
(nm account of its rapid growth, rm quires 


It is the most incessant 











““SECOND EDITION” 


2000 Cloire de Lor- 
raine Begonias 
Even better than our last crop, and they 
were winners. 
$10 peri00. $90 per 1000 
Order now before cold weather. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 
In two inch pots, reaay at once for threes. 


E. A. Butler & Son 


NIACARA FALLS, N. Y. 














The H. _WEGER & SONS £O., Oakland, Md. 


| 


PHOENIX ROEBELINI 


BEAUTIFUL, GRACEFUL, USEFUL 
Each 


10 
7-inch POT PLANTS, “2 $35.00 $300.00 
4-inch 9.00 80.00 





WELL wt re 
° $5.00 $40.00 


10,000 


4 to 5-inch HIGH, 
JOHN Lewis CHILDS 


Floral Park, ° - New York 





Brockton Dahlia Farm 


Has the largest and finest collection of 
Dahlias in United States, with prices that will 
suit the trade. Send for price list. 

W. P. LOTHROP, 


East Bridgewater, Mass. 


Prop., | 


RICHMOND ROSE 2% in. $11.c .00 $100.00 


KAISERIN ‘* es 4.00 35.00 
VARIEGATED LAWSON R.C. é 00 865000 
ENCHANIRESS 300 25.00 
QUEEN and LAWSON 2.00 18.00 


E. H. PYE, FLORIST 


UPPER NYACK, N.Y. 
‘DON’ T Be Afraid To lave: tin 


ROSE PINK ENCHANTRESS 


It is both free and “‘f uncy”’—a sure money-maker. 
Price $7.00 per 100; $60 per 1000 
Del very January aad later. Write for Descriptive 


Circular. 
S. S. SKIDELSKY 
824 No. 24th Street, Philadelphia 


Chicago Carnation Co. 
JOLIET, ILL. 


We have the leaders in carnations 
for 1907. 











“Look through the Buyers’ Directory 
and Ready Reference Guide. You 
will find some good offers there also. 





Geraniums 


Rooted Cuttings in any quantity after Nov. 
15, at moderate prices Send for price list. 


ALBERT M. HERR, Lancaster, Pa. 


Mention Horticulture when you write 








In dealing with the question of olive 
pickling in California Professor F. T. 
Bioletti, viticultural expert of the 
State University delivered this week a 
smashing blow at the prestige of the 
big, green olives which are imported 
from Spain and paid for and eaten by 
gourmets in America. Persons who 
have been in the habit of devouring 
the fancy variety of imported olive, 
green and acidulous, are informed by 
Professor Bioletti that the Spanish 
olive is absolutely indigestible. Such 
olives are as valuable, says the pro- 
fessor, as unripe peaches or apples, 
and no more. And in the same breath 
he sounds the praises of ripe pickled 
California olives which he declared 
constitute an extremely nutritious and 
digestible form of food; that this 
home product contains a large amount 
of oil, carbo-hydrates and some nitro- 
genous matter, and in some countries 
replaces meat to a certain extent. 





The U. S. Propagating Gardens at 
Washington, D. C., have a noteworthy 
exhibit of chrysanthemums, most of 
the standard varieties being cutivated. 
Amorita and Baden Powell are note- 
worthy pinks, Donald McLeod is a fine 
yellow, while W. J. Bryan is white as 
a new 16 to 1 silver dollar—and much 
larger. 


MINNEAPOLIS PLANTINGS. 


The local nurseries are doing a 
good business—particularly in outside 
shipments. Stock in this section is 
clean and free from San Jose scale, 
neither is there appearance of elm leaf 
beetle or gypsy moth. 

The park department are planting 
bulbs in the principal flower beds for 
a spring floral display, and weather 
conditions still permit outside work. 


Chrysanthemum Stock Plants 


Heavy Plants of ©. Testout.an’ Jeanne 
Nonin, 8¢. each; u“ Mortmort, Opah, 
A. Byron, H. Parr Filkins, B. Wells, 
Dr. Enguehart, M. Butie®: Mrs. T. W. Poc- 
kett, Lord town, Chilas. 5c. each; 
Monrovia and ( heltoni, 6c. each. 


W. WY4AN, -  Swempscott. Mass, 
SMILAX PLANTS 


Strong bushy plants many times cut back, and ready 
for a shalt. 
2-in. pots $1.00 per 100; $9.00 per 1000 
Sin. pots 200 “ “ woo“ “ 
Seedlirgs from flats. . . 4.00“ “ 
Have g own smilax pl «nts for the trade 18 years and 
never had finer stock. Samp’es ro cents. 


R. KILBOURN, Clinton, N.Y. 
Have You Read the Advertisements 
this Week? 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


- The ever increasing business of the 
H. F. Michell Co. has caused another 
division of Mr. Michell’s personal 
work. This time it is the calling 
back of his old manager Paul Richter 
from Virginia to occupy a new posi- 
tion created for him under the title 
of general superintendent. Mr. Rich- 
ter has been greatly benefited in 
health by his sojourn in the South, 
and is back again in his old-time form. 
Mr. J. E. Smith retains the position 
of manager which he has occupied 
since May. 

Jno. Welsh Young is in the hospital 
with an attack of appendicitis. At 
this writing (Tuesday) his many 
friends are glad to hear that he is 
progressing favorably. 

Bouvardia Humboldtii is a novelty 
at Edward Reid’s this week, its very 
large, fragrant, white flowers creating 
instant attention and finding ready 
sale. 

E. J. Fancourt of the Pennock- 
Meehan Co. has just returned from a 
short trip among the Southern grow- 
ers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jno. Burton, accom- 
panied by Jno. N. May of Summit, N. 
J., leave for Chicago on Monday. Mr. 
Burton has been appointed a judge at 
the Chicago show. 

A. B. Cartledge of Pennock Bros., 
speaks well of two new chrysanthe- 
mums recently passed upon by the 
C. S. A. committee, namely: Mrs. G. 
A. Lotze, a creamy white incurved, 
sent by Gustav A. Lotze, Glenburnie, 
Md., and an early yellow from Ed- 
ward A. Stroud. The former is a cross 
between Alice Byron and Nellie 
Pockett. Mr. Stroud’s Mrs. Westray 
Ladd, according to Mr. Cartledge, is a 
splendid early yellow and especially 
remarkable for stem and foliage. 

Tritomas and autumn foliage make 
a splendid combination at this season 
of the year, and are being used with 
fine effect by a number of our leading 
florists. Most of the flowers come 
from Riverton. One of the head cen- 
ters for autumn foliage is at McKis- 
sick’s en Filbert street. 





INCORPORATED. 

Grover Nursery Co.; incorporators, 
F. B. Grover, J. H. Welsh, F. A. Par- 
menter of Rochester, N. Y.; capital, 
$2,000. 

Koropp, Chicago; L. Koropp, G. J. 
Meler, A. E. Wilson, incorporators; 
capital stock, $20,000. 





Euphorbia fulgens (Syn. Jacquiniae- 
flora), with its beautiful orange-red 
sprays, was considerably in evidence 
during the holidays last season. Hav- 
ing generous stems it lends itself read- 
ily to many cut flower uses. It is a 
second cousin of the poinsettia, requir- 
ing similar culture, and of course will 
not stand cold. Supplies of this should 
be arranged for at once, as there are 
not many who now cultivate this old- 
fashioned plant 


SOUTHERN WIL 


We are booking orders now for future delivery for Fancy Holly 
and Beaven’s Fadeiless Sheet Moss. 





Write for Samples. 





SMILAX } 


E. A. BEAVEN, Evergreen, Ala. 











A MODEL FLOWER STORE AT ST. 
PAUL. 


Hohn & Olson are giving up their 


stand on St. Peters street, St. Paul, 
and this week will move into their 
new store, 20-22-24 W. 5th street. This 
store has larger floor space than any 
other in the country and their fixtures 
are as elaborate as the best New York 
stores. The entrance floor is tiled and 
their names jnlaid in mosaic design 
thereon. The windows reach from 
floor to ceiling, and back from these 
for ten feet is a spread of mosaic til- 
ing. The walls are of a light green 
with large mirrors and nine arc lights 
and 150 incandescent lamps will be 
used for the lighting. 

The ice box is of mahogany veneer, 
with floor of antique marble slabs, and 
the whole outside base of the same 
material. Corners are of circle glass. 
The cost was over $3000. Mahogany 
eases with large glass fronts will be 
set against the opposite wall. In the 
rear, beneath a large skylight and over 
a cement floor, bench shelves have 
been built, and circle in and around 
the pillars; on these are large palms, 
some 15 ft. in height, and lower down 
are ferns of all sizes. 





AN AUSPICIOUS OPENING. 

H. M. Robinson & Co. opened their 
new wholesale place at 15 Province 
street, Boston, with an entertainment 
to their friends in the trade on Mon- 
day evening, October 29. There were 
refreshments, instrumental and vocal 
music from 7 to 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing and some 150 members of the lo- 
cal trade took opportunity to call and 
extend congratulations. 





Have You Read the Advertisements 
this Week? 





SAMUEL MURRAY 
Florist 


Coates House Conservatory 
1017 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO 
Beth 'Phores 2670 Matn 


FRED C. WEBER 
FLORIST 
ouve stezet S1. LOUIS, MO, 


Established 1873 
Leng Distance Phone Bell Lindell 676 


Geo. H. Cooke 
FLORIST 


Connecticut Avenue and L Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Florists °*-. 
Oris Town 
Taking orders for delivery in 
New York City or Vicinity can 


have them filled In best manner 
and specially delivered by ....-. 


Thomas Young, Jr. 


41 W. 28th Street, New York 


ALEX. McCONNELL 


571 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Telegraphic orders forwarded to any 
part of the United States, Canada, and 
afl principal cities of Europe. Orders 
transferred or entrusted by the trade te 
our selection for delivery om steam- 
ships or elsewhere receive special 
attention. 


Telephone Calls, 340 and 341 38th St. 
Cable Address, ALEXCONNELL 


YOUNG & NUGENT 


42 West 28 St, NEW YORK 


“FLOWERS BY TELEGRAPH” 


JOHN BREITMEYER’S 
=== $i 


Cor. Miami and Gratiot Aves, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Artistic Designs .. . 
High Grade Cut Blooms 


We cover all Michigan points and good 
sections of Ohio, Indiana and Canada 









































EYRES 


Flowers or Design Work 


DELIVERED IN ALBANY AND VICINITY ON 
TELEGRAPHIC ORDER. 


11 NORTH PEARL ST., ALBANY, N.Y. 
WASHINGTON, 


D. ol 


eene GUDE’S 
wabeunaTon De 


Theodore Miller 
FLORIS 


Long Distance Phones: Bell, Forest 56; at Delmar 201 
4832 Deimar Boul. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BOXWOOD} +$., S, Pennock-Meehan Co. 


ONCIDIUM, $2.50 ana $3.00 

















. per poun FORMOSUM (white), 40c. 

15Sc. per pound CATTLEYAS, 50c. ’ 

PACKED IN 50 POUND CRATES § VALLEY, $3.00 and $4.00 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 





WHOLESALE Fancy, 83.00 and 84.00, 
LEQ NIESSEN GO. ‘rans | The “sicitee!s+ PHILADELPHIA 


Store open from 7 A. M. to 8 P. M. 1608 to 1618 Luniow St. STORE CLOSES 8 P.M. 








O<34> Ox 34> O~ 3458 
EVERYTHING SEASONABLE IN : 


CUT FLOWER BOXES , oer FLOWERS 
EDWARD REID. Whotesate 








AMERICAN BEAUTY 


and all other Roses 







EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO | 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS PHILADELPHIA, a Ft | @ 1526 ee PHILADELPHIA 





DPAOW<KDE> O<DE>O<DE>O<BF>-8 





LILY OF THE VALLEY | 
CARNATIONS =f 


wetcn Bros. F (IAS. W. MckELIAR PETER, RELNBERG 


226 Devonshire St , BOSTON, MASS. 
51 WABASH AVE., cHicaco §©6@d GUT 0FLOWERS 
51 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 


Western Headquarters for Choice Orchids | 
CH } Y g | i H H l r . Tiny eet ay oe Oe | In writing advertisers, mention Horticultare 


W.E.McHISSICK | | WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS - 


Wholesale Florist 






















































1221 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA | TRADE PRICES— Per 100— TO DEALERS ONLY 

| CHICAGO | ST. LOUIS | PHILA. | Boston 

PITTSBURG | | October 30 Uctober22 | October a9 November 1 

* EXCHANGE "oes 

FLORISTS EX E Am. Beauty, a ESp. «-es0+ oe 25.00 tO 35.00/ 25.00 to 30.00 ogee WW seeeee = to 25.00 
sat ee reeeenerens 18.00 tO 20.00/ 15.00 to 20,00/18.00 to 20.00) 8.co to 15.60 

217-219-221-223 Diamond St. “ Mi Bisediiecezeecens 10.00 to 15.00 pad to 12.50/12.00 tc 15.00] 5.00 to 2 
PITTSBURG, PA. Lower grades.......- 6.00 to eo! 4.00 to 600) 5.00 to 00] 3.00 t 4.00 
Bride & Maid—Fan. & Sp.......- 5.00 to 8.00) 5.00 to 6.00) 6.00 to 8.00] 4.00 to 8.00 
Largest. Wholesale House Between | ‘ Ordinary eceeececocne | @.00 to — 3.00 tO 4.00] 2,00 to 4.00] 1,00 to = 
Golden Gate, Fancy .....-+«+++++ 5.00 to 0} 5.00 to 6.00! 6.00 to 8.00} 3.00 to 0° 
New York and Chicago. - Ordinary... ««+.«++ 2.00 to 00} 3.00 to 4.00) 2.00 to 4,00) 1.00 to . 
Liberty, en eo ececcccccecoccece 4.00 to bco 5.00 te 6.00) 6.00 to 8.00] 3.00 to | 
Wdinary..-.++++.0+ 2.00 to 00) 2.00 tO 4.00/) 2.00 to 4.00) 1.00 to 00 
Richmond, Fancy... -seseeseseees 4.00 to Kee 5.00 to 6.00) 6.00 to 8.00) 3.00 to ee 
Ordinary «..+++.+0++++ 2.00 tO 3.00/ 2,00 tO 4,00) 2.00 tO 4.60] 1.00 to 08 
BOSTON FLORIST LETTER C0. Kaiserin, Carnot, —-_~ * 4.00 to 6.00) 6.00 to 8.00) 6.00 to 8.00] 3.00 to ie 
na 2.00 to 00} 2,00 to .00| 2.00 tO 4.00) 1.60 to 0 

Manufacturers of FLORISTS’ LETTERS 4 wad , : 

a TIONS | 
Famcy «--cccccccecsceccscccsseces 3.00 to 4-00} 3.00 to 4-00} 3.00 to 4-00; 1.50 t© 2.00 
Ordinary... «++ -cececceeecceecceeees 1.50 to 2.00 1.00 to 2.00/ 1.50 to 2.50 715 & 1.00 
MIBOELLANEOUS 
Chrysanthemums .....-++++++++0 B$.00 tO sesees $.00 to 3000) 8.co to 25.00) 4.00 to 12.00 
Cattleyas«.s-cscccesees soeces see | eoeees WO seccee | soveee tO seeeee 40.00 0 §0.00/ 40.00 to 50.00 
Lilies cecccesees © eevee © eeeee 12.00 0 1§.00/ «+seee tO seeeee 12.50 0 senees 8.co 10 12.00 
Violets .ccccceccecccoccccesceccees | eoeses tO evecee | coccce CO seceee| sees 10 seeee- 25 to 60 
Lily of the Valley.........+-e+0+0 3-00 tO 4.00] 3.00 tO 4.00) 9.00 % 4.00] 3.00 to “ oo 
Dates ccccccccccccoccccccscccccs 2.00 to BO] oo ce WD ccc.ce| coccce WO cvccce| ccccce to «. 

Tuberoses ....---- PON TTTT TT TTT Te 400 to 4SO | coccee OD ccccee! coces QD. cecces seoccce @® +50 
Mignonette.. «....++++ ceeececee: ce 2.00 tO 5.00] ....+5 GD covcce | cocces GD occoce 1.00 to 8.00 
This woeden box nicely stained and Adiantum Cuneatum peerccocececes -7$ tO 1.00] £1.00 tO 1.95|) 1.00 0 soeees 50 to 1,00 
varnished, 18x30x12, made in two sec- : TOWOABUM. « «ee ee eee ns | teeeee TO seeeee | coves TO sesece 1.00 10 escees too t 1.90 
tien ene for each sise letter given Smilax 0000 ccsccccscccscceccesce 12.00 to eae eeeces to 12.50/12.50 to 15.00) 8.00 to 12.00 
ae first order of 500 letters Asp: tragus Cy strin 20.00 » . 25.00 4 $0.00 | 35.00 - $0.00] «+++ . 50.00 
y - Sprengeri "Bunches | 15.00 9s. 00] 25.00 to 100 00! 45.00 $0.00} 20,00 50.00 





Block Letters, 1% or 2 inch size per 100, $2. 








Script Letters, Fastener with each letter or 
word. heading florists everywhere and 


for sale h.. a w - bam - florists and supply dealers 
N. FF. McCARTHY, ng A J. 
66 Pearl Street, Ss. 


Look through the Buyers’ Directory $7.20 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


and Ready Reference Guide. You ~ WHOLESALE 
will find some good offers there also. A Specialty. GROWER of 
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A discount for cash with order. 





The cut flower market is 
in a deplorable condition 
from the grower’s stand- 
point this week. Trade, on the whole, 
is very unsatisfactory on every line 
except perhaps white and pink chrys- 
anthemums, which are moving fairly 
well at the present moment. The 
early varieties of chrysanthemums are 
all gone and the mid-seasons hold 
sway, but few growers are growing 
specimen blooms for the market. The 
carnation supply is heavy, but the 
outlet is unequal to the influx. The 
same holds true of the ordinary brand 
of roses. American Beauty sells fairly 
well, but at reduced rates. Violets are 
improving. 


BOSTON 


Again winter conditions 
BUFFALO the past week shortened 
the supply, especially in 
the line of carnations and other stock. 
Roses of select quality were not so 
plentiful though medium grades were 
too abundant at times. Killarney, 
Richmond, Detroit and others of good 
quality were bought up quickly. Beau- 
ties were also in fair demand. Chrys- 
anthemums were more plentiful and 
prices dropped considerable, especial- 
ly the ordinary quality, such as Paci- 
fic, Kolb and Polly Rose. Some extra 
fine Halliday and Lady Harriet were 
seen and sold at sight. Violets being 
more fragrant and of better quality 
are selling more rapidly. Lily of tne 
valley a little on the quiet.list. Lilies 
are of fine quality with demand good, 
and green goods are in abundant sup- 
ply. 
Business continued good 
CHICAGO during the week, stock 
arriving more plenti- 
fully. The carnation is still a scarce 
item but shows a little improvement 
in quality. Prices are keeping up 
well. Good Bride and Bridesmaids 
roses are in demand; the shorter 
stock was a little heavy on the market 
first part of the week but later the 
demand improved. Red roses are 
plentiful with the exception of Ameri- 
can Beauties. Chrysanthemums are 
arriving more freely but are picked up 
as soon as they appear, especially the 
better grades none of which are stand- 
ing around for want of a _ buyer. 
Orchids and New York violets are 
arriving in fine condition and find a 
good demand. Lily of the valley is a 
little searce. Plenty of smilax and 
green goods. Shipping trade is heavy. 
Another week of good 
COLUMBUS business has just 
closed. Chrysanthe- 
mums are now in good quantity and 
fine quality; selling well. Violets are 
more plenty and their color better. 
Carnations are also of better quality, 
although not over plenty. Roses are 
remarkably good, with no change in 


VICTOR Y 


Strong healthy field grown plants, now ready, Ist size $15.00 per 100; 2d size $12.00 per 100; 3d size $10.00 per 100. 
GUTTMAN & WEBER, 43 West 28th St, N. Y. 
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CUT FLOWER MARKET REPORTS 


price for seevral weeks now. Other 
stock, and green goods, need no 
special mention. Trade in all lines is 
good, and things will soon be boom- 
ing for Thanksgiving. 
Business the past 
INDIANAPOLIS week was con- 
sidered good. 
Chrysanthemums are now quite a 
factor arriving in large quantities and 
selling without difficulty. Good tea 
roses are more plentiful and much 
improved in quality. Good Beauties 
are much in evidence with a brisk de- 
mand. The call for good carnations 
is far in excess of the supply. The 
general quality of stock in all lines 
is above the average and the more 
recent introductions of early chrysan- 
themums certainly mark an epoch in 
the cultivation of the autumn favorite. 
Violets are poor and scarce. Lily of 
the valley and orchids have never had 
a better run than during the month of 
October. Lilies are not abundant and 
not especially in demand. 
The condition of busi- 
LOUISVILLE ness’ the previous 
week was very good, 
stock in almost all lines moving well. 
Carnations can be had in better quan- 
tities, and find ready sale. Roses 
average good in quality and quantity, 
and have a_é satisfactory demand. 
Chrysanthemums are in abundant 
supply and move well. A few lilies 
are on the market. Violets and lilies 
of the valley sell well. Other stock 
up to requirements. 
The increase in quan- 
NEW YORK tity of roses coming 
to the wholesale mar- 
kets has been met by a falling off in 
the demand and a weakning of values. 
It is also true that the quality gen- 
erally has improved greatly. Chrys- 
anthemums are coming on rapidly and 
practically control the market, sell- 
ing in greater quantities than any 


other flower at the present time; the 
return to popular favor is unmistak- 
able; high quality blooms are plenti- 
ful. Carnations are in the dumps, 
selling slowly and cheap. Violets are 
splendid for so early a date—never 
been better. But their sale is very 
erratic and values fluctuate from day 


to day. Orchids hold their own with 
gratifying. steadiness; cattleyas are 
superb 


There was a dis- 
PHILADELPHIA tinct improvement 
in the quality of 
flowers received last week, especially 
in chrysanthemums. A good many of 
the hardy chrysanthemums are arriv- 
ing of excellent quality and find ready 
sale, especially in the whites. Carna- 
tions also improved. Lawson is scarce 
this year, many growers having lost 
their plants. Beauty roses are greatly 
improved as to stem, foliage and 
flower. Good Richmond and Liberty 
are plentiful the latter being a trifle 
better as to color at present. Killar- 
ney and Chatenay are also excellent 
but Bridesmaids are poor as to color. 
Growers complain that their double 
violets are not flowering as well as 
last year for some reason. Small 
evergreens for window boxes are be- 
ginning to make their appearance. 
There will be a brisk demand for 
these soon. 
The week past has 
“TWIN CITIES” been cold, cloudy— 
the outlook for cut 
flowers dismal, and were it not for the 
appearance of chrysanthemums, the 
retailers would have scarcely any- 
thing to offer their customers; for 
roses and carnations are far short of 
the demand. 





We are told by one who knows, that 
the new decorative foliage plant, Ficus 
pandurata, requires to be kept quite 
dry. Any superfluous watering will 
cause the leaves to drop off at once. 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have opened a 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION FLORISTS’ DEPARTMENT 


in addition to our regular wholesale EVERGREENS and FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 





CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 





L. D. Telephone, Main 2618 





HENRY M. ROBINSON & CO. 


8, Il and 15 Province Street and 9 Chapman Place, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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HORTICULTURE 








FRANK MILLANC 
Wholesale Commission Florist 


COOGAN BUILDING 
65-57 W. 26th Street, NEW YORK 
Tel. 299 Madison Sq. Open 6 A. M. tos P. M. 


~ FORD BROTHERS 


48 West 28th Street, NEW YORE 


FINE ROSES FANGY CARNATIONS 


A Full Line of All CUT FLOWERS 
Telephone, 3870 or 3471 Madison Square 










evcccccccecooese 
JOHN I. RAYNOR 


Wholesale Commission Florist **44%9.A987 .fo" 


stock for all . ariet 
Amodau 

TEL. 1998 MADISON SQUARE 49 W. 28 St., New York City 
Se SHSSSEPRSSSSHSS SHOSSSOSEERGD HBT 


Walter F. Sheridan 


Wholesale Commission Dealer in 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


39 West 28th Street, New York 
Telephone : 3532-3533 "adison Square 

















Alexander J. Guttman 


The WHOLESALE FLORIST 


of NEW YORK 


Phone 1664-65 Madison Square 43 W. 28th Street 


HICKS & CRAWBUCK, Inc. 


Wholesale Commission Florists 
and Jobbers in Florist’s Supplies « 


76 AND 78 COURT STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE 
COMMISSION 
FLORIST 


Open 6 a. m. Daily 





J. K, ALLEN 





[HEADQUARTERS FOR NOVELTIES 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY 


THE HICHEST ALWays 


CRADE OF We :48 3 ON HAND 


CARDENIAS, DAISIES, ROSES AND CARNATIONS 
JAMES McMANUS, nswwc, 42 W. 28th St., New York 








H. BE. FROMENT  §uccete:te,| 


Wholesale Commission Florist 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


57 West 28th St. New York. 
Special Attention to Shipping Orders Telephones: 2200, 2001, Madison Square Write for Current Prices 











106 W. 28 St., 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE (67 
MADISON SQ. 


Ready to Talk Business with a Good Lily of the Valley and Bulb Grower 








NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 


PER 100—TO DEALERS ONLY 


























l Lent tet @ of week | teginaing 0 Gest Last snag bt samining hy 
ending Oct. | inning Oct. en nin 
= SS Ea toe | de i al i 
Roses | | | 
Am. Beauty, a b Se eececeees | £5.00 tO #5.€0/ 15.00 tO 25.00 Carnations, Fancy...+-+--++++++++ 2.00 tO 4.00] 2.00 to 4.00 
OXIIR...ssseeseeeeees | £0.00 tO 12.00| 10.00 tO 1200 Carnations, Ordinary ....... «...- 1.00 tO 1.50 1.00 to 4.50 
Ne, Seccccccccccccces 6.00 to 10.00) 6.00 to 10,00 | Chrysanthemums..........+.---- 5.00 tO 25.00 5.00 tO 25.00 
Lower grades ........ 1.00 tO 4.00) 1.00 tO 4.00 Cattleyas. ....cccce ce cncceecceee 35-00 to 40.00! 35.00 to 40.00 
Bride & "Maid, fan and sp.......- | 4.00 to 6.00) 4.00 tO 6,00 =| | LIMOS... wee nnn snenevnecceecneerecs 10.00 tO 12.00] 10.00 10 18.00 
Ordinary «-sse+.ceceesseee 50 to 2,00 «50 to 2,00 rr’ of the Valley...---.....+++++ 1.00 tO 4.00] 1.00 t@ 4.00 
Golden Gate, av ecccccccccese | 4.00 to 6.00 4.00 to 6.00 D GEBRB cc coccccocccccccccsceroeces | coccee OD coccce | coccce GD cccee 
ceesceccceee 50 0 2.00) .50 tO 2,00 Tu ecccocecccccs cocese BD ccccce | coves. @® cocace 
Liberty, ee ee eeeereeseseseess 5.00 to 8.00) 5.00 to 8.00 mM Otte ... weeeeee 2,00 to 6,00 2.00 to 6.00 
OPdIMATY «+606 ee.ceeeeeees .§0 to 2,00 50 to 2.00 1 A otum Cuneatum.. .50 to 75 +50 to -75 
Richmond, ROMECY.0 cc ccccccocccceces $.00 to 8.00] 5.00 to 8.00 Croweanum . 1.00 10 1.50 1.00 to =: 1.50 
‘ordinary eo ecccccccccces .50 to 2,00 -50 to 2.00 | Smilax eeccccrcccccsseccccscceesese 8.00 to 10.00 8.00 to 10.00 
Kaiserin, Carnot, Chatenay, fancy. 4.00 to 6.00] 4.00 to 6.00 Asparagus Plumosus pee coccccces 15.00 tO 25.00) 1£5.c0 to 25.00 
? Prise .§0 to 2,00 .50 tO 2,00 * & Sprengeri, bunches| 10.00 to 15.00] 10.00 10 15.00 
I} 





ORCHIDS AT ALL SEASONS 
WM. STUART ALLEN CO. 


Commission Merchants in Cut Flowers 
53 WEST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone 356 Madison Square 


} Edward C. Horan | 
Wholesale Florist 


55 WEST 28th ST. 
Yet. 142 medion Sq. New York 























TRAENDLY & SCHENCK 
WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


furnish best stock at fair prices all the year round Send for quetations on fall orders 


Tel. 798.799 Madison Sq. 44 West 28th Street, New York City 




















50 West 29th St., 





| 


Cut Flowers on Commission | 
A Reliable Place to Consign to or order from 53 WEST 30th ST. 


JULIUS LANG 
Wholesale Florist 


Consignmerts received, sold well 

and returns made promptly. 
NEW YORK 
Telephone, 280 Madison Sq. 


Charles Millang 


New York city 





Telephone; 3860-3871 Madison Square 


‘In writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 











EXTRA FINE 
NEW CROP 








YOUNG) 


JOHN 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 


Finest American Beauties and 
Carnations 


51 West 28 St. - NEW YORK 
The Reliable Commission House 


Richmond Roses and Rich Flowers 
of all varieties 


JOS. S. FENRICH 


110 W. 28th Street, New York 


Tel. 324-325 Madison Squase 
ME 


BUY FROM 


Established 
1891 a, ay 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ALFRED H. LANGJAHR 


All Cheice Cut Flowers in Season 


55 West 28th St, New York 
Telephone 3924 Madison a Square. 


A.L. YOUNG & CO. 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 
54 West 28th St., NEW YORK 
Telephone 3559 Madison Square 


Consignments of choice cut flowers solicited. 
rompt payments. Give us a trial, 


In writing advertisers, mention Horticulture 


J, B. Murdoch & Co, 


Wholesale Florists 
FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 


545 Liberty St., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Long Distance Phone 1435 Court. 


FOR GOOD PRICES 
AND CASH RETURNS 
send your flowers to 


Phil. F. Kessler 


55 West 26th Street, New York. 
Telephone 2921 Madison Square. 


REED @ HELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture all our 


Metal Designs, Baskets, Wie ¥ Work & Novelties 


and are 


Glassware Decorative Greens and Florists’ Requisites. 


New Crop Galax Leaves 


SEND ME YOUR ORDERS 


C. W. CALDWELL, Manager 


CALAX, VIRGINIA 


(SUCCESSOR TO BLAIR GROCERY CO.) 


The KERVAN SO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
Fresh cut Palmetto & Cycas Palm Leaves, Galax, Leu- 
cothee, Ferms and Mosses. All Decorating Evergreen 











20 WEST 
27th ST., N.Y. 


HORTICULTURE 481 


FANCY FERNS $1.00 per 1000 


GALAX $1.25 per 1000 Discount on Larger Orders 


Let us have your standing order for Fern. Will make price right all through season 
YW@Wholesale Fiorists 
38-40 BRODAWAY, . . 


Formerly Miami Avenue 


Michigan Cut Flower Exchange “™pise® 


Send for Our Weekly Price List on Cut Flowers 


Best Flowers 
the Boston | Market 





Headquarters in Western New York 


FOR 


ROSES, CARNATIONS 


And all kinds of Seasonable Flowers 


WM, F. KASTING 


Wholesale Commission Florist, also Dealer in 
Florists’ Supplies and Wire Designs. 


382-87 ELLICOTT ST. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Give us a trial. We can please you. 


NEW CROP BRONZE AND GREEN GALAX 
$1.00 per 1000. Discounts on larger quantities. Write for prices on case lots. 
WE HAVE VERY FINE CUT BOX WOOD 
DAGGER AND FANCY FERNS. 
Fresh Northern, $1.00 per 1000. 
LYRATA, the best substitute for Smilax, $7.00 per case. 





N. F. McCARTHY & CO. 


84 HAWLEY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SEND FOR PRICES 

















Headquarters for all FLORISTS’ suspus. Wire Designs, 
Cut ire, Letters, Immortelles, Cycas Leaves, Wheat 
Sheaves, Ribbons, Corrugated Boxes, etc 

LAUREL FESTOONING, sc. and 6c. per yard. 





HENRY M. ROBINSON & Gp. °F 1S Pirince St. Reston, Mase 


J) 


WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS. —ve offal ieny. 

















CINCINNATI DETROIT BUPPALO PITTSBURG 
October 30 October 16 October 30 tober 29 
ROSES 
Am. Beauty, Fan, and Sp..--++-+.-+ 30.00 tO 40.00 30,00 [0 40.00/ 20.00 [tC 25.00/20.00 to 25,00 
EXtra coccccccseee oe 20,00 tO 25.00 25.00 tO 30.00/ 15.00 to #5.00/1 to 18.00 
o NO, feccccccccccccces 15.00 tO 20.00/| 20,00 [tO 25.00/ 10.00 to 15.00 co 00 tO 12.00 
Lower grades....++++ .00 tO 10.00/ 10.00 to 15.00 .00 tO 10.00/ 4.00 tO 5.00 
Bride and’ Maid—Fan. and Sp....- 5.00 to 6.00) 6.00 to Ses ies to 8.00 6.00 to 8.00 
rdinary . «+++ 3-00 tO 4.00) 3.00 tO 4.00, 3.90 0 §.00|.-+. »- tO 4.00 
Golden Gate, Fancy...+eeeeeee.+++ 5.00 to 6.00) 6.00 to 8.co| 600 to 8.00! 6.00 to 8.00 
Ordinary ....++.+.+++ 3-00 tO 4.00) 3.00 tO 4.00 3.00 10  §.00 essere to 4.00 
L iberty, je peeecesvccecesesess §.00 to 6.00 6.00 to 8600 700 to 8.00| 8.00 to 10.00 
Ordinary ..... sees sees) 3:00 tO 4,00 3.00 10 4.00 3.00 to §,00/ 4.00 to 6.00 
Richmond, Fancy...... $.00 to 6.00 6.00 to 8.00 7.00 to 8.03/ 8.00 to 10,00 
Ordinary 3.00 tO 4.00 3.00 to 4.00 3.00 to 5.00| 4.00 to 6.00 
Kaiserin, Carnot, Chatenay Fancy.| 5.00 to 600| 6.00 to 8.00 6.00 to 7.00| 8.00 to 10,00 
= Ordinary 3.00 tO 4.00 4.00 to 6.00 3.00 to §.00/ 4.00 to 6.00 
CARNATIONS 
Fancy ....ccccccsccsccseccsoccece 2.00 tO 3.00 2.50 tO 3.00, 2,00 tO 3.00| 3.00 to 3.50 
Ordinary .... .. sseeese oscuaveseve 1.00 tO 2.00) 1.50 tO 2.00 1.50 to 28,00/ 1.50 to 2,00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
i Chrysanthemums .... «+-++++++ eee §.00 10 25.00/ 12.00 tO 20.00 6,00 te 25.00) 6.00 to 25.00 
Cattleyas ....ccec-sssccccecsccces | seeee QD cccce $0.00 0 eeceee | sores OD scocse loscees OD secces 
Lalies ccccccccrccccccccccesccccces 8.00 [0 30.00 / 12.50 [0 esse 5.00 tO 15.00/12.50 [tO 15.00 
Li ne ad of the Valley.....-+++eseseees 3.00 to 4.00 3.00 tO 4.00) 3.00 tO 4.60/| 2.00 to 4,00 
eeeeceseeeees® sees ee cess t.00 to 200 2,00 to 3.00 1.co to 3-00 seeeee to ‘*e 
WSIEEEB coe ccc coce ccescccesoce | covece tO seeces 3.00 to G00 | ....00 00 coccee joveces OD cccece 
Mignonette «sees ceeesecceecseeee | eoeeee tO ccccce 50 to 1.00 1.00 to 1.50 TO sccces 
Adiantum Cuneatum.....sceseeces | eeeeee to 1.00 1,50 to 2.00 50 «to 3.00 |eccees to 73 
- TOWEANUM ....-- seers | ceeeee to +++» » 2.00 tO 3.00, £1.00 tO 1.50/ 2.9§ to 1.50 
Sanda «000.000 ccccccccescccecoese | coccce to 12.50|/12.50 tO 15.00) 12.50 tO 15.00/|12,50 to 15.00 
Asparegus a 3 - esses tO «eee §0.00- tO + «se 40.00 tO §000/|25.00 10 50.00 
Sprengeri, bunches 9 ~ 8D ccccee 30.00 tO 35.00| 25.00 tO §0,00/40,00 tO §0.00 











Geo. A. Sutherland Co. 


CUT FLOWERS 
Florists’ Supplies and Letters 


34 HAWLEY STREET - - BOSTON 














NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


Herewith we would like aah to advise the trade in general and our friends in particular, that 
e have removed our place of business to 


125 N. Tenth Street, 


Thanking you for your past favors and hoping for the continuance of the same in the future, 
— ially as we will be able with more accommodations and with a larger stock to fil zoee 
ers more promptly than heretofore. Weare, Verytruly yours, J. STERN 
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Nicotine Mfg. Co. .. +486 
Niessen Leo. Co.....- 478 


Pennock-Meehan Co. 478 
Perkins St. Nurseries. 459 


Peterson J. A...+++++458 
Pierson F. R. Co. ..-. 438 
Pierson U Bar Co....488 
Pittsburg Floral Ex.. 478 
Pye E, H.....+++++0 476 
Rawson W. W. & Co.462 
Raynor John I.....- 480 
Reed & Keller....... 48t 
Reid Edw .«««+.++++478 
Reinberg Peter.....-. 478 
Rickards Bros. ..... +46 
Robinson H.M. & Co. 
p0sabetsoneude 479-481 


Roehrs Julius Co. .. 
Rolker August & Sons486 


Sander & Son..-.-++++459 
Scharff Bros. ...-+++- 458 
Schmidt J, C. Co.... «458 
Scollay John A. ....-487 
Sheridan W. F. ... ..480 
Siggers & Siggers .... 486 
ag & Wants. ~ 486 
Sim Wim,..---eseeees 462 
Stadeleky S. S.....++476 
Smiley J. G....-+++++ 458 


Smith Nathan & Son. 460 
Smith W, C 458 
Stern J. & Co........481 
Stearns A. T. Lumber 


Car cccccccccesssc ee GQ 
Stumpp & Walter Co.462 
ee Geo. A. 


eesee eccccces 00488 
Sansa Edw........ 460 
Thorburn J.M. & Co.475 
Traendly & Schenck. 480 
vv Farms Nursery 

eee eeeeereseees 460 

Vick’ s Jas. Sons ..... 462 
Walsh M. H......... 460 
Waterer John & Sons. 460 
atson G. Cy..seeees 462 
Weathered Co....----- 487 
Weber F.C. cccccece 477 
Weber H. & Sons... .476 
Welch Bros.......+-- 478 
Wyman W......++++- 476 
Wyman, Windsor H..460 
Vokohama Nurseries. 462 
Young A. L, ...+-++- 48r 
Young John..... --481 
Young, Thos. Jr. .... 477 
Young & Nugent ....477 


Is Your Name In The Above 
List? lf Not, Why Not? 


of 


HORTICULTURE 


Buyer’s Directory 


Ready Reference Guide 
READ IT 


Advertisements under this head, one cent 
a word. Initials count as words. 

Regular advertisers in this issue are also 
liste under this classification without 
charge. Reference to List of Advertisers 
will indicate the respective ne 


on ADIANTUMS. 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





Adiantum Hybridum, fine orks plants, 
15 for $1, mailed; $5 r 100. ge 
stock, Certificate of Merit 
A. Ley & Bro., Langdon, D. ~~ 

Adiantum Farleyense, 21-2-in. strong 


stuff, for growing on, or for Fern dish, 
$15.00 per 100; $140.00 per 1,000. J. A. 
Peterson, Westwood, Cincinnati, 0. 











Thos. J. Grey nm, 32 S. Market &t., 
t 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Joseph Breck ‘& Son Hy 
51 and 52 N. Market 8t., ton. 
For age see List of Advertisers. 











ARAUCARIAS. 
Godfrey Aschmann, 


1012 Ontario St., Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
ASPARAGUS. 

James Crawshaw, 403 Plainfield St., 

dence, R. IL. 
Asparagus Crawshawil. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Scharff Bros., Ven Wert, Ohio. 
Asparagus Plumosus and Sprengeri. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

Y | 1 plumosus nanus and Sprenger!i, 
2 1-2-in., 
Mentor, Ohio. 

Asparagus Plumosa, 2-In. 
plants. $2.50 per 100, $20.00 per 1000. 
Cash with order or good reference. 
Floral Co., Erie, Pa., or Wm. F. Kasting, 
885 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AZALEA INDICA. 
F. W. O. Schmitz, Prince Bay. N. Y. 


BAMBOO STAKES. 
Yokohama Nurseries, 31 Barclay St., N 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


- BEGONIAS. 





Provi- 











. &. 





$2.50 100. Carl Hagenburger, West | 
pots. Fine 


Begonias Gloire de Lorraine and Turnford | 


Hall, propagated from leaf cuttings, $15.00 | 
100; $140.00 1000; 4-in., $40.00 100. Cash. 
J. A. Peterson, Westwood, Cincinnati, O. 
BOXWOODS. 
J. H. Troy, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





BULBS AND TUBERS. 
Joseph Breck & =< 47-54 N. Market 8t., 
D. 


oston. 
Dutch Bulbs. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. M. Thorburn & &. = Barclay St., New 
r 


Lily Bulbs. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Yokohoma Nurseries, 31 Barclay St., N. 
Lily Bulbs 
For page see List ot Advertisers. 
James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
A. T. Boddington, 342 W. 14th St.. N. ¥. 
___For page see List of Advertisers. 

The F. R. Pierson Co., 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. 
Longifiorums, Candidum, 

French Bulbs. 








¥Y. 





¥. 





Japan 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


} - 
Narcissi, 





1906 


November 3, 





BULBS AND TUBERS—Continued. 


H. E. Fiske Co., s & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., 
oston. 
me Bulbs. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Rickards Bros., 37 East 19th St., New York. 
Forcing Bulbs. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Johnson Seed Co., 217 Market St., Phila. 
High Grade Bulbs. 

For pege see List of Advertisers. 
CARNATIONS. 

E. H. Pye, Upper Nyack, N. Y. 
For page see List of of Advertisers. wd 

Guttman & Weber, 














or, New York. 
» Carnation Victory. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
The H. Weber & Sons Co., Oakland, Md. 
Carnation Mabelle. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 

Ss. 8. zs 824 N. 24th St., Phila. 
Rose Pink Enchantress. 

For page see List" of Advertisers. 
Chicago Carnation — Co., Joliet, — 
For page see List of Advertisers 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich. 
Chrysanthemum October Frost. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 





COLEUS. 

Doctor Ross 2 1-2 in., 75c. dozen, cash. 
For other fancy and standard sorts write 
Roney Bros., West Grove, Pa. 


CONIFERS. 
John Waterer & Sons, Ltd., 
Nursery, Bagshot, Eng. 
For page s see List of Advertisers. 





American 


~ CUPS AND . TROPHIES. 
Thornton Bros., Lawrence, Mass. 


CUT FLOWER BOXES. 
Folding cut flower boxes, the best made. 
Write for list. Holton & Hunkel Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Welch Bros., 226 Devonshire St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Edwards Folding Box Co., Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


CYCLAMEN SEEDS. 


R. & J. Farquhar & Co., 6 & 7 So. Market 
« Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




















H. F. Michell Co., Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


DAHLIAS, 


David Herbert & Son, Atco, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


DECORATIVE PLANTS. 
A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass 
For page see List of Ae 
Julius Roehrs, Rutherford, N. 
For page see List of Rt EA 
Henry A. Dreer 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




















DRACAENAS. 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 
___ For page see List of Advertisers. 
Dracaena terminalis from bench, fine 
$25.00 100. Carl Hagenburger, West Men- 
tor, Ohio. 





FERNS. 
Leuthy & Co., Rosiindale, Mass 
tior page see List of Advertisers. 


H. H. Barrows & Son, Whitman, Mass. 
Nephrolepis Whitmani. 
For page see List of Advertisers 


H. N. Eaton, So. Sudbury, Mass. 
Boston Ferns. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Wm. W. Edgar Co., Waverley, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. A. Peterson, 
McHenry Av., Cincinnati, O. 
oston Ferns. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Wm. C. Smith, 6ist & Market Sts., Phila. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
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FICUS. 


Wm. C. Smith, 6ist & Market Sts., Phila. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FLORAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 











Floral Photographs. Foley's 226-228 1-2 
Bowery, New York. 
~ FLORISTS’ FERTILIZER. 


_ sample 100-lb. bag of Blatchford’s 
Plant Grower and Land Renovator Fer- 
tilizer only $2.75. It is composed solely 
of pure rose growers’ bone meal, nitrate 
of soda, Peruvian guano, sulphate of am- 


| 


monia, sulphate of potash and gypsum, in | 


the correct proportions. 


For benches and | 


potting plants, roses, carnations, lilies, 
mums, etc., it has never been surpassed. 
Address The Barwell Agricultural Works, 
Waukegan, Ills. Established at Leicester, 


England in 1800. 


Pulverized Manure Co., 
81 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
Sheep Manure, Wizard Brand. 





HORTICULTURE 





GALAX—Continued. 
Michigan. Cut Flower Co., Detroit. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Cc. W. Caldwell, Mgr., Galax, Va. 

Galax Leaves. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 











-GERANIUMS. 
A. M. Herr, Lancaster, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
GLADIOLI. oes 


Arthur Cowee, Berlin, 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


GLASS. 
Boston Plate & Window Glass Co., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Standard Plate Glass Co. Boston. 


GLAZING POINT. 
H. A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For page see List of A vertisers. 


Meadowvale Farm, 

















FLORISTS’ LETTERS. 


Boszon Florist Letter Co., 84 Hawley 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


 @. A. Sutherland Co., 4 Hawley 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
For page eee List of Advertisers. 


FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


H. M. Robinson & Co. eas Province 8t., 
Boston, 











The Kervan Co., 20 W. 27th S8t., N. XY 
Decorative Evergreeus. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


N. F. McCarthy & Co., 84 Hawley St., 
Boston, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Reed & Keller, 122 W. 25th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. B. Murdoch & Co., 545 Liberty 8t. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. Stern & Co., Ave., 




















1928 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia. 
For Fr page see List of Advertisers. 





FLOWERS BY 3Y TELEGRAPH. 
Alex. McConnell, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Fred C. Weber, 4326-28 Olive St., 
St. Louls, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. Breitmey er’s Sons, Miami & Gratiot 
Aves., Detroit, Mich 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


“Young, Jr., 41 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Eyres, 11 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
George H. Cooke, Washington, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


~ Gude Bros. Co., 1214 F &t., 
Washington, D. C. 


For page see List of ‘Advertisers. 


Samuel Murray, 1017 Broadway, 
Kausas City, 

For page see List of Advertisers 
Young & Nugent, 42 W. 28th St., New York. 
___ For page see List of Advertisers. 

Theodore Miller, 4832 Delmar Bvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





Thos. 











FLOWERING PLANTS. 


Baudisch & Co., Union Hill, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





- FLOWER POTS. 
W. H. Ernest, 28th and M Sts., 


Washington, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. H. Hews & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
For page see T.ist of Advertisers. 


Hilfinger Bros., Ft. Edward. N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
FREESIAS. 

Wm. Elliott & Sons, 

201 Fulton St., New York. 


GALAX. 
H. M. Robinson & Co., 8-11 Province 











oston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


_GREENHOUSE BUILDING MATE- 





Gurney ™~ Mfg. Co., 


RIAL. 
Lord & Burnham Co., 
1133 Broadway, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Pierson U-Bar Co., 
New Yo 
For page see List of ‘Advertisers. 





ms Madison Square, | 


HOT-BED SASH. 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, 
Mass. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 
Hitchings & Co., 1170 Broadway, N. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Lord & Burnham Co., 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


INSECTICIDES. 
Paint & 8. 8. Works, Fishkill, 
Slug Shot. 
For page see List 2 Advertisers. 
JAPANESE PLANTS. 


Yokohama Nurseries, 31 Barclay St., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


KENTIAS. 
Godfrey Aschmene, 1012 Ontario 8t., 
hiladelpbia. 
For page a List of Advertisers, 
Wm. W. Edgar Co., Waverly, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 





Y. 











Hammond's 











A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


LEADING RETAIL FLORISTS. 
Alex. McConnell, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Thomas Young, Jr., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 











Hitchings & Co., 1170 Broadway, 
New York, 
For page see List of C= 


A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset 





Raat. 


Ne 





Fred C. Weber, 4826 Olive St., St. Louis, Me. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
J. Breitmeyer's sons, Detroit, Mich. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








For page see List of A vereinees. 
King Coustruction Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

J. C. Moninger Co., 117 East Blackhawk 8t., 
Chicago, a 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Weathered Co., Box 789, New York. 

For page see List of Advertisers. __ 
ee | Mfg.» Co., 471 W. 22nd 8t., Chicago. 
‘or page see List of Advertisers. 











George H. Cooke, Washington, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Samuel Murray, 1017 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Gude Bros. Co., 1214 F 8t., 
Washington, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Pearl St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Eyres, 11 N. 
‘or page see List of Advert sers. 











Chas. 





H. Manley, Premier Mfg. Works, 
St. Johns, Mich. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


HARDY FERNS AND SUPPLIES. 
H. M. Robinson & Co., 8-11 Province 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 

__For or page see List of Advertisers. — 


The Kervan Co., | 
20 W. 27th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Michigan Cut Flower Co., 38 and 40 Miami 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., Wm. Dilger, Mgr. 
Faucy Ferns. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


> 


E. A. Beaven, Evergreen, Ala. 
Fadeless Sheet Moss: Lyrata. 
_For page see List of Advertisers. 

L. B. Brague, Hinsdale, Mass. 
Hardy Cut Ferns, Christmas Trees, Baled 
Spruce. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 
M. H. Walsh, Woods Hole, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
~ Bay State Nurseries, 600 Adams St., 
N. Abington, Mass. 
Hardy Herbaceous Perennials. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Eastern Nurseries,, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Herbaceous Plants. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
Lord & Burnham Co., 
1133 Broadway, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Pierson U-Bar Co., 1 Madison Square. 
New York. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 
~ ‘Hitchings , a Co. ng 1170 Broadway, 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


John A. Scollay, 73 & 75 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


188-200 Franklin 
t., Cor. Pearl, Boston, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Kroeschell Bros., 35 Erie St., Chicago. 
_ For page see List of _Advertizers. 





























HIBISCUS SYRIACUS MEEHANII. 


P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc., 
Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Young & Nugent, 42 W. 28 St., New York. 
or page see List of Advertisers. 
Mills, the Florist, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Telegraph or mail orders promptly filled. 
Long distance telephone 
__ connections. 
~Theodore Miller, 4882 Delmar Bvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
For page see List’ of Advertisers. 














LILIUM HARRISII. 


F. R. Pierson Co., Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


For page see List ‘of Advertisers. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
John Scheepers & Co., 246 Old Slip, N. Y. 
Excellenta. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


MOREHEAD RETURN TRAP. 


Moorehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
Cochran Mushroom & Spawn (Co., 
911 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


NARCISSUS. 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 50 Barclay St., N.Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. — 
Warnaar & Co., Sassenheim, Holland 
Wm. Elliott & Sons, 
Fulton St., New York. 


NICO-FUME. 
Ky. Tobacco Product Co., Louisville, Ky. 


- NICOTEEN APHIS PUNK. 
Nicotine Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
For page see List of Adv ertisers. 


NURSERY STOCK. 
John Waterer & Sons, Ld., 
American Nursery, Bagshot, England 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Bay State Nurseries, N. Abington, Mass. 
___ For page see List of Advertiser. 


ORCHIDS. 
S. S. Pennock-Meehan Co., 
1608-1618 Ludlow St., Phila. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

















201 














484 


ORCHID PLANTS. 


Lager & Hurrell, Summit, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Sander, St. Albans, England. 
Importers, Exporters, Growers, Hybridists. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Julius Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Carrilo & Baldwin, Secaucus, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


~T Held, 11-19 William St., New York. 
Orchids for Spring Delivery. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. A. Manda, 191 Volley Road, W. Orange, 








Orchids for Beginners. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


PALMS. 

A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
PANDANUS. 

J. A. Peterson, McHenry Av., Cincinnati, O. 
Pandanus eltchil. 
lor page see List of Advertisers. 





“ PANSIES. 
F. A. Baller, Bloomington, Ill. 
For page see ‘List of Advertisers. 


HORTICULTURE 


SEEDS—Continued. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 
___ For page see List of Advertisers. 








J. M. Thorburn & Co., 
33 Barclay St., New York. 
Pandanus Utilis Seeds. 
_ For page see List of Advertisers. 
~~. F. Michell Co., 1017 Market St. 
Ph iladelphia, 
ae page see List of Advertisers. . 
. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Grass Seed Mixtures. 
___ For page see List of Advertisers. 
A. T. Boddington, 342 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. om 
James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





W. W. Rawson & Co., 5 Union St., Boston. 
True Irish Shamrock Seed. 
For page see List of Advertisers. — 


Hjalmar Hartmann & Co., 
12 Stormgade, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Cauliflower and Cabbage Seed. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


G. C. Watson, Dobson Bidg., Phila. 


rass " 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
H. E. Fiske Seed Co., 

12 and 18 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Rickards Bros., 37 East 19th St. ae York. 

Giant Cyclamen 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

















PATENTS. 


Siggers & Siggers, Washington, D. C. 
pase + List of Advertisers. 


PEAT. 
F. J. Scott & Co., Loyd, N. Y. Box 24 
PEONIES. 
Gilbert H. Wild, Sarcoxtie, Mo. 
Warnaar & Co., Sassenheim, Holland. — 


Edward Swayne, West Chester, Pa. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


Johnson Seed Co., 217 Market St. Phila. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Lome POT HANGERS. 


Pot hangers, Kramer's $1 doz. by exp., 
.25 by mail. I. N. Kramer & Son, Cedar 


apids, Ia. 








PRIMULAS. 


Raudisch & Co., Union Hill, N. J. 
For page see List of a 


Grandifiora. 4-1n. 
p grace A. Relyea a'Son. 


Primula Obc. 
4 per 100. co 
*oughkeepsie, N 








Primula Obe. Grandiflora. ' Es 
$3.00 per 100. Edward Allen, + plain eld, 
Conn 

RHODODENDRONS. 
John Waterer & Sons, Ltd., American 


Nursery, Bagshot, Eng. 
For page see List cf Advertisers, 


“ROSES. 


M. H. Walsh, Woods Hole, Mass. 
Hardy Roses, H. T. Roses and Ramblers. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

E. H. Pye, Ceres Nyack, N. Y. 

For page cee of Advertisers. = 
F. W. 0. Schmitz. Prince Bay, N. Y. 
Baby Ramblers. 
~fmerican Beauties, 2-in., $55.00; 3-in., 
00 1000. Cash. J. Henry Bartram, 
Landsdowne, Pa. 
~ Roses. Baby Rambler, the strongest dor- 
past stock in the country, $25.00 per 100; 
1-2 in. pot plants, $7.00 r 100, $65.00 
per 1000. Brown Bros. o., Rochester, 


rose, MISS 
ueen of all 








new pink 
is the 


The beautiful 
KATE MOULTON, 
pink roses. It's a winner and you should 
row it. Price $30.00 100; $125.00; 
000 $200.00; 5000 and upwards, $175 per 
1000. Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


‘SEEDS. 


T. J. Grey & Co., 32 So. Market St. 
Boston, Mass 
For page see List ~ Advertisers. 
Joseph Breck & Sons, 
51 and 52 N. Market 8t., Boston, Mass 
For: page see List of Advertisers. 





Conrad Appel, Darmstadt, Germany, Es- 
tab. 1789. igh Grade Grass, Clover, and 
Tree Seeds. 








SHEEP MANURE. 


Pulverized Manure Co., 
31 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
Wizard Brand. 


SHEET MOSS. 


E. A. Beaven, Evergreen, Ala. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


WILD SMILAX. 


E. A. Beaven, Ever; Ala. 
Southern Smilax. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


SMILAX PLANTS. 


R. Kilbourn, Clinton, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. C. Schmidt Co., Bristol, Pa. 
_ For page see aa of Advertisers 
SPHAGNUM MOSS. 
Live Sphagnum moss, orcbid peat and 
orchid baskets always on haud. Lager & 


Hurrell, Summit, N. J. Rai li eal 
5 bbi. bale, $1.25; 2 bales, 
$2.28; 5 bales, ‘$5.00; 10 bales, $9.60. Cash. 

















Fresh, clean, 





Akers, Chatsworth, N. 
SPIRAEA. 
Sassenbelm, Holland. — 


Warnaar & Co., 


STEAM TRAP. 
E. Hippard, Youngstown, Q. 
- TOMATO PLANTS. 
Strong Tomato plants for forcing, $2.00 
4 100, cash. Roney ‘Bros., West Grove, 














TOMATO SEEDS. 


Wm. Sim, Cliftondale, Mass. 
Comet Tomato. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Lord & Burnham Co. 
1133 Broadway, New York. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Pierson U-Bar Co., 1 Madison np wee ke 
For page see List _of Advertisers. 
Hitchings & Co., 1170 Broadway, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


John A. _—— 2. a yr Ave., 
yn, 


For page see List Mi Dette 


Weathered Co., 46 and 48 Marion St., N. Y. 
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GREENHOUSE CONTRUCTION. 


(A paper read by J. B. Velie before the 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston, 
October 16, 1906.) 

Continued from page 430. 


Let us compare the cost of a house 
100 feet long having angle iron plate, 
angle iron posts and cast iron foot 
pieces with the all wood house having 
wood plate and wood posts. The cost 
of the angle iron plate for both eaves 
together with angle iron posts and 
cast iron foot pieces spaced every six 
lights of glass, would be about $120. 
The cost of the wood plate and cy- 
press posts spaced every three lights 
of glass, which is the usual spacing 
for this construction, would be ap- 
proximately $60. This makes a differ- 
ence of $60 in the cost of one house 
over the other. 

Assuming that you build a house 
100 feet long with wood posts and 
plate, superstructure costing $1500 
complete, you will see that the addi- 
tional cost of $60 for iron plate and 
posts is 4 per cent. of the total cost 
of superstructure of the all wood 
house. The heating and benches 
would be the same in either case. Let 
us further assume that the all wood 
house would last 15 years. If you add 
the same percentage, 4 per cent., to 
the life of the all wood house, the 
house with iron plate and posts would 
have to last you only between seven 
and eight months longer than the all 
wood house. However, by investing 
$60 more you lose the interest on this 
except as it is earned in the length of 
life of your building. If ,this $60 
otherwise invested should double it- 
self in 15 years, you would have to 
figure 8 per cent. increase in the 
length of life of the iron and wood 
house over the all wood in order that 
your investment on either one may 
pay you equally well. This 8 per cent. 
added would mean that the iron and 
wood house would have to last about 
one year and three months longer 
than the all wood. The actual increase 
of length of life of house, because of 
the iron posts and plate, would be 
many times the one year and three 
months. If the house with iron plate 
and posts lasts twenty-two and one- 
half years, or half as long again as the 
all wood house, which it is reasonable 
to suppose on a basis of the figures 
just given, your cost per year for su- 
perstructure of house would be be- 
tween $69 and $70 for the iron and 
wood construction against $100 for the 
all wood, or a saving of nearly a third 
of your cost per year for superstruc- 
ture of greenhouses by using iron 
plate and posts. 

The design of a greenhouse is fully 
as important as the construction to be 
used, in order to cover the ground at 
the least expense, secure the best cir- 
culation of air, and heat to the best 
advantage. One can readily see that 
no matter what the width of the 
house, the expense of the side walls 
is the same, consequently the wider 
the house, providing one keeps within 
reasonable limits, the less the cost per 
square foot covered so far as super- 
structure goes. The circulation of air 
is much better in a wide house than 
in a narrow one, and the wide house 
is more easily heated in proportion 
to the surface covered than a narrow 
one. An example of this can be seen 
at Waban Conservatories, Natick, 
where in a house 21 feet wide with 
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ridge about 14 feet high there are 
twelve 1 1-4 inch pipes, and in a house 
40 feet wide with ridge about 21 feet 
high there are twenty 1 1-4 inch pipes, 
and I understand that a higher and 
more even temperature can be main- 
tained in this wide house than in the 
narrow one. 

The ridge and furrow houses, while 
in almost universal use through the 
west, are not so extensively built in 
New England. These houses present 
the advantage of being more econom- 
ical than the detached house, because 
of the eliminating of several sides in 
a block of houses, but they have the 
disadvantage of casting more or less 
shade from the gutters, and more 
breakage of glass is caused by ice and 
snow than in the detached house. 
There seems to be a growing tendency, 
however, towards this construction. 

The even span house is the cheapest 
and in a large majority of cases is 
the style built. Where houses run 
east and west, which is conceded by 
the majority of growers to be the most 
desirable way of locating them, sev- 
eral of the best growers have the roof - 
on the north side of a steeper pitch 
than that on the south, both eaves be- 
ing of the same height. This throws 
the ridge north of the center, and is 
done to avoid shade from the ridge on 
the rear bench or bed. In Boston on 
the twenty-second day of December 
the sun shines at an angle of 23 de- 
grees, while on the twenty-second of 
June at 71 degrees. This makes a rise 
of the sun 8 degrees per month. With 
an even span house running east and 
west having the roof 32 degrees pitch, 
you will see that you will get no 
shade from the ridge on the rear 
bench until about the first of Febru- 
ary, or until the sun gets higher than 
pitch of roof cn the north side. If 
the north side of the house has a pitch 
of 45 degrees with the house running 
east and west, you will get no shade 
on the rear bench until about -Aarch 
20th. The steeper the vitch of the 
roof the more surface in it and a pro- 
portionate increase in cost. It is @ 
question of opinion as to whether the 
saving of shade on the north bench 
compensates for the additional cost. 
If the house is placed facing a few 
degrees to the east in order to obtain 
the morning sun more directly, the 
shade from the ridge on the north 
bench is varied. This facing of the 
house slightly to the east of south 
seems the ideal arrangement to secure 
the benefits of the morning sun. 
There is but little difference the year 
through between the amount of sun- 
shine in the morning and that in the 
afternoon. Boston weather reports 
for five years show an average of 
twenty-four more hours’ sunshine 
each year in the morning than in the 
afternoon. 

Ordinarily the pitch of roof giving 
the best results is 32 degrees, or a 
rise of 7 1-2 inches to a foot. This, 
however, is varied occasionally for 
various reasons. In the even span 
ridge and furrow houses running east 
and west a pitch of about 27 degrees 
is often used with good results. With 
this arrangement the roof of one 
honse shades the other less than 
would be the case if the pitch were 
steeper. 

The spacing of 16x24 inch glass in 
the roof the 24 inch way is quite 
often done with very desirable results 
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as far as the amount of light in the 
house is concerned, but this is usually 
at the sacrifice of more or less glass, 
as the breakage is usually greater in 
the house constructed in this manner. 

Continuous ventilation on both sides 
of the ridge gives the best results. If 
one places top ventilators one light 
apart there is more space for air to be 
admitted than if the ashes were con- 
tinuous, but there is also more liability 
of a draught. Side ventilation, while 
desirable for violets or cool plants, is 
in decreasing demand for use in car- 
nation growing. 

The durability of the wood work in 
a greenhouse depends on the wood, 
the method and thoroughness of dry- 
ing, the manner of applying the first 
coat of paint, the manner in which 
joints are made, and the thoroughness 
with which it is kept painted after 
erection. Red Gulf Cypress from the 
swampy Southern States stands the 
test of durability in greenhouse con- 
struction better than any other wood. 
This, however, must be free from sap 
and should be thoroughly air dried 
To insure the best results the first coat 
of paint should be applied to the wood 
work by dipping rather than by paint- 
ing it with a brush, for in the dipping 
process the wood absorbs several times 
the amount of oil that is retained in 
the grain by the other process. This 
gives a durablity and a foundation 
for future coats of paint that cannot 
be secured in any other way. Milling 
and construction should be such that 
there will be as little chance of water 
lodging at joints as possible 

The purchasing of glass, putty and 
white lead for paint to be used after 
the priming coat, are matters to be as 
carefully looked into as any other 
part of the If a poor 
grade of any used they 
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POSITIONS WANTED for head garden- 


ers and assistants: for further information 
apply to W. W. Rawson & Co., 5 Union 
St.. Roston, Mass 

SITUATION WANTED by single young 
man as assistant on private place; have 
considerable experience in greenhouses. 
Address W. McA., Box. 312. Millbrook, 
N 

SITUATION WANTED Private place 
preferred as head gardene: Married; two 


reference A. N., care R 
Roston 


children; good 
& J. Farquhar Co., 

SITUATION WANTED by 
adequate experience, to take management 
of estate, with or without greenhouses 
Address H. J., care HORTICULTURE. 
11 Hamilton place, Boston. 


gardener of 


around man for 


WANTED—A good, all 
florist’s store, with good reference; wages 
$18.00 per week. Apply to Geo. H. Cooke, 


Conn. Ave. and L Street, Washington, D. C 





may materially affect the dividends of 
the florists’ business. 

There is no class of building con- 
struction exposed to more trying con- 
ditions than a greenhouse, conse- 
quently there is every reason for 
making the structure as durable as 
possible consistent with a reasonable 
outlay. The majority of successful 
florists, if they have not previously 
built of a durable construction, are 
fast learning that a small additional 
cost for durable members in the con- 
struction pays them a very large per- 
centage on their investment. I have 
seen many florists kept from deserved 
advancement because of the constant 
outlay for repairs on buildings erect- 
ed in what at the time seemed an in- 
expensive manner. 


GREENHOUSES BUILDING AND 
PROJECTED. 
New. 
Brockton, Mass.—W. B. Bowen, one 


house. 
Elmsford, N 
30x75, 26x100, 9x75. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—B. 
houses, each 16 x 125. 
Kirkwood, Mo W. J. 
of houses. 
Wilmington, 
Phelps, one house. 
Additions. 
Falmouth, Me.—Skillin 
house 125 feet long. 
Livermore Falls, Me.—G. 
one house. 


Y.—Scott Bros., houses 


Hitz, eleven 
Pilcher, range 


Mass.—George G. 


Bros., one 


H. Fuller, 


Newton Highlands, Mass.—A. H. 
Fewkes, one house 
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Kaufmann, Burlington, 
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833,383. Fruit-Picker’s Bag George 


Guinther, Covina, Cal. 
Land Leveler. Joseph J. 
Jensen, Goshen, Idaho, as- 
signor of one-half to Chas. 
W. Mulhall, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho 
Mfg. Co. of Detroit, 
Michigan, have recently sold some 
sixty to seventy Return Steam Traps 
for use in greenhouses throughout the 
country 
Among the 
cently installed 
Wietor Brothers 
Dittmann, New 
Augsburger Sons, 
Burton, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Floral Co., Evansville, Ind.; 


The Morehead 


florists that have re 
Morehead Traps are: 
Chicago, Ull.; Wm. 
Castle, Ind.; D. V. 
Peoria, Ill.; 
Blackman 
Benthey- 


Coatsworth Co., Chicago, Ill.; Julius 
Niednagel, Evansville, Ind.; Newell 
Floral Co., Newell, W. Va.; Grohmann 
Brothers, Saginaw, Michigan. The 
Morehead Mfg. Co., advertises in 
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PRICE $150 
PER PINT 
BOTTLE 


(NICOTINE MFG.Co. St.Louis MO.) 


PINT BOTTLES. 











Trademarks and 
Copyrights 


Send other business direct to Washington. 

Saves time and insures better service. 

Personal attention guaranteed 

Twenty-five ye: ars” active service. 

SPECIALTY: ‘* Working on the Failures 
of Others.” 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


PATENT LAWYERS 


Box 9, National Union Buiiding 
Washington, D.C. 


STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


Packed in small crates, easy to handle. 
Price per crate rice per crate 
1§00 2 in. pots in crate $4.88 | 120 7 in. pots in 2 20 
8 
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Seed pans, same price as pots. Send for price list of 


Cylinders for Cut flowers, Hangin Baskets, Lawn 
Vases, etc. Ten percent. off for cas with order. Address 


Hilfinger Bros. ,Pottery, Fort Edward,N.Y. 
Sugust Rolker & Sons, Agts., 31 Barclay St., NW. ¥. City. 


Standard POT S 


Flower .. 


If your greenhouses are within 500 miles of 
the Capit~|, write us, we can save you money 


W. H, ERNEST, 
28th and M Streets, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Look through the Buyers’ Directory 
and Ready Reference Guide. You will 
find some good offers there also. 
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Gtestas Petnte are the best. 
No rights or lofts. Box of 
1.000 points 75 ets. postpaid. 


HENRY A. DRE 
114 Chestaat S., Phila, 
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Creenhouse Boiler, | 


35 Erie St., CHICACO. 
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Bollers made of Steel Boiler Plate; shell, 
firebox sheets and heads of steel; water 
space all around front, sides and back. 

‘rite for information. 

VPR \ SASH BARS 
82 feet or longer 
HOT BED SASH 





PECKY CYPRESS BENCH LUMBER 
GREENHOUSES 


ERECTED ano EQUIPPED COMPLETE IF DESIRED 








Write for Circular ‘‘D’’ and Prices 


The A. T. STEARNS LUMBER 00. 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SAVING 
P DEVICE 
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MOREHEAD TRAP 


will cut down operating expenses 
and bring better results. 
We can help you grow better flowers. 
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Write us. 


MOREHEAD MFC.CO. 
1046 Grand River Ave DETROIT, MICH. 











BOSTON PLATE & WINDOW GLASS CO. 
GREENHOUSE GLASS 


German and American 
261 to 287 A St., BOSTON 20-22 Canal St. 
Look through the Buyers’ Directory 


and Ready Reference Guide. You 
will find some good offers there also. 
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ALL HEART SUN DRIED CvPRESS 


GREENHOUSE MATERIAL 
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Fotey MFG. ©. 471.225" (HICAGO, 


HAVE. 1T, RIGHT FROM THE GULF oF MEXICO. 
ANO WILL MAKE YOU RIGHT PRICES — 
SEND FOR SKETCHES ESTIMATES ANDO 
CATALOGUE FREE — 
HIOT-BED SASH.VENTILATING APPARATUS , 
FITTINGS AND MANY OTHER THINGS —— 





If you are having delay in getting your roof material, send your orders 
TO US and don’t be in trouble. We will handle any 
order in the time agreed. Try us. 














FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
471 W. 22d Street ~ 7 - CHICAGO 
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~*~ The Practical Side 
, ae Of a Greenhouse 
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is the one that should interest you. It’s 
> the one that we study most anyway. 
+, > Premiers are the most practical houses 
» made because they are durable, portable 

» and convenient. 
=? Besides that they only cost one third 
; the usual amount. 
$ Send for catalog No. G-48. 
‘ THE CHAS. H. MANLEY CO., Inc., 
ST. JOHNS, MICH. 
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GURNEY HEATERS 


ROSTON OFFICE REMOVED TO 188-200 FRANKLIN S8T., COR. PEARL. 


GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION | soouzay ‘wor WATER 
LUMBER and STEAM BOILERS 
John C. Moninger Co. 


JOHN A. SCOLLAY 
117 E. Blackhawk St., CHICAGO | 


78 and 75 Myrtle Avenue 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, N. Y, OITY 


WEATHERED COMPANY 
BOX 789, NEW YORK 


GREENHOUSE BUILDING AND HEATING 


Send for Catalogue 








NOW IS THE TIME TO INSURE Look through the Buyers’ Directory 


YOUR GLASS AGAINST DAMAGE You 


BY HAIL. For particulars address 


‘| dohn @. Ester, Saddie River, H. J. 


and Ready Reference Guide. 
will find some good offers there also. 
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Not the Firm 


who makes good promises, but 
the one who makes their prom- 
ises good. When we tell you 
our boilers will heat a certain 
house, they will. 

If we recommend a certain 
construction as the one that 
will give you the best growing 
conditions—you'll get exactly 
those conditions 

There's something in knowing 
a firm who knows, but there’s 
a good deal more in dealing 
with them. 


HITCHINGS Anp CO. 


WE BELIEVE 


in the clearest story told the 
clearest way, believe that’s 
the kind of story that wins— 
the story that tells in a 
straight away manner—with- 
out any slapping of backs— 
the strong, proven facts of 
| an article. 


That's just what our iron 
frame circular does—a brief, 
meaty little affair about a big 
subject— send for it. 


LORE & BURNHAM CO. 


Greenhouse Designers and flanufacturers 
113 BROADWAY, cor. 26th Street, N. Y. 


GREENHOUSE DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS. 


BOSTON Branch: 619 Tremont. Building 


Manufacturers of Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


1170 Broadway, 








NEW YORK. 


productiveness. 








HE extreme lightness of construction, the wide glass, the. ., 
absence of all heavy shading members, assures unusual’ 
The curved eave line, the aluminum 


finish of the interior, the absolute simplicity of the con- 


struction produces a structure unmatched in attractiveness and 


adaptability. U-Bar 


highest development of § 


excelling as they do in 
plicity, durability, attrac 
and low cost of mainte 
phrases from the new 


the catalog we want you 








greenhouses represent the 
greenhouse construction 
strength, lightness, sim- 
tiveness, productiveness 
nance. The last few 
catalog’s introduction — 


to send for. Pierson 


U-Bar Company, Designers and Builders U-Bar Greenhouses, 


Metropolitan Building, 


Fourth Avenue and 23rd Street, New York. 








